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AT CHRISTMAS TIME 





Oh bells, to day let warfare cease, 
Ring out this birthday of the King, 
And tell us of that glorious morn 
When Christ was in a manger born, 

And wise men came from lands afar, 
Led by the glory of the star 

That heralded his birth, to pay 

Meet tribute that first Christmas day. 
While angels sang, o’er Bethlehem’s hill, 


“Be Peace on earth, to men Good Will.” 


Ring happy bells, o’er plain and hill— 

Ring loud, ring clear, ring sweet, and fill 

The souls of those who pause to hear 

With reverent thought and Christmas cheer. 
Swing wide the hearts’ closed door, and say 
‘Come inl—all men are kin to-day! 

Come in—come in! Clasp hands, and break 
The bread of friendship for the sake 

Of Him who came to earth to find 

His brothers in all humankind.” 


































Ring, happy bells, the earth around, 
And girdle it with gladdest sound, 
And, while we sing His birthday in, 
Let Christ—and Christ is love—begin 

His reign of peace, and men shall say, 

“This is indeed a Christmas day!” 

Your hand, my brother! Lo afar 

Behold the radiant Bethlehem star— 

And hark!—the angels singing still, 

‘Peace on earth, to men Good Will!” 

—Eben E. Rexford 





















Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN. 


The dry bones of arithmetic are being given a tremendous jolt in 
these latter days. The 2-+-2—4—multiplication table—greatest com- 
mon divisor—involution—evolution—type of arithmetic is 
BOOK receiving much less attention than was the case formerly. 
VS. And herein lies cause for rejoicing. Instead of the problem 
BUSINESS that calls for mental gymnastics merely we now find the 
problem of real life. The problem of the book must give 

place to the problem of business. 

Too often do we find the man with the college education who, 
with 16 to 20 years of schooling to his credit, can readily recall the 
formulae and rules of the higher mathematics. In the vast majority of 
cases the man will never be called upon to use this knowledge. The 
same individual, however, can not “foot” accurately and quickly a 
column of figures. Neither can he by the same token compute the 
interest on a note, figure the premium on an insurance policy, determine 
the cost of excavating a basement, of plastering a room or of shingling 
a roof, 

THE COMMON NEED FOR FUNDAMENTALS 

The arithmetic of rules rather than that of reasons is rapidly disap- 
pearing. In the grades and the high school attention must be paid to 
fundamentals. A working knowledge of addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, division; of fractions, percentage, square and cubic measure, 
and of common business forms and negotiable paper is essential. This 
knowledge of fundamentals is as essential to the clergyman as to the 
clerk. Boys and girls generally, whether in country or city, should 
know how to write and negotiate commercial paper. Receipts, notes, 
checks, drafts, bills, estimates, invoices, specifications, find in these days 
a place in the life of every man and woman. 

THE ARITHMETIC THAT EDUCATES 

If, therefore, time permits, and the student is to pass from the 
grades to the high school and thence to college, he may well give atten- 
tion to the more technical mathematical processes, provided his founda- 
tion has been well laid in the fundamentals. But pupils must return 


again and again to the foundations. Arithmetic must be applied. The 
problems must be practical 





that is, real. They must involve actual 
transactions in the business world. 
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A boy can be said to have a working knowledge of arithmetic only 
as he can handle easily the processes involved in buying and selling 
goods and produce; can reckon losses and gains; keep a set of books, and 
who is at home with all common commercial forms. And for girls to 
be able to order a bill of lumber, reckon the cost of carpeting a room 
or of tinting a wall, and to make a quarter buy 25 cents worth of 
ham or buckwheat flour, will often result in a greater degree of health 
and happiness than could come from the successful completion of the 
algebra and geometry, the trigonometry and calculus of the high school 
and college. 

Be the work done in mathematics little or much, let the essentials 
be emphasized. 


‘““How much credit toward the entire year’s work should I give 
for the final examination? Should the final count one-half, one-third 
or one-fourth? Should it be written only or both oral 


THE FINAL and written>?’’ Before the first of this series of ques- 
EXAMINATION tions had been fully framed by the conscientious 
FETISH seeker after truth, the questionee could have passed 


an examination of 100 per cent on a straight guess as 
to the remaining questions. Only today were these questions put to us. 
Teachers in country and city, in grade and high school, and—let the 
truth be said—in normal school and college, are asking today as did 
their teachers before them: ‘What shall the final examination count 
toward graduation?” 
A PARABLE 


Behold a sower went forth to sow. And as he sowed, the grain 
fell upon the stony places and such as had no richness of earth. And, 
falling thus, day by day, upon the dry sands or the swamps or the 
frowning hills, the seed sprang not up again, but disappeared and 
withered away. Then came the harvest season, and the land owner 
called together those who worked under his direction that he might 
determine who should be sent into a far country, there to direct others 
and to receive masters’ wages. 

And as the land owner cast his eye over the assembled multitude, 
he knew at once their several abilities. For as the days of the sowing 
and the growing had slipped away, he had talked to each one about 
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his own work. From time to time he had asked questions such as to 
cause each to reorganize and make his own the knowledge of his craft, 
and to indicate new lines of study and investigation. And as the master 
read the mental tablets of his mind and reviewed his notes on the 
efforts and results of the work of his helpers, and cast this on the 
scales with the individual personality and characteristics, he readily 
balanced his books. Long before the year came to its close both land 
owner and helper knew full well whether another season would be 
necessary to properly prepare the apprentice. Those whose work, day 
by day and month by month, had yielded a proper return upon invest- 
ment, received each a ticket. Entering a boat these successful candi- 
dates were ferried across the river to claim their inheritance. 
THE MINUS QUANTITY APPRENTICE 

Came then the one whose seed had fallen upon the unproductive 
soil. His investment had not yielded returns. For him no ticket had 
been issued. ‘“Give me,”” said he. ‘‘a final examination, either by oral 
question or upon parchment, lest haply I may squeeze out a bare 70 
per cent and demonstrate my fitness for promotion.”’ But his chief 
made answer: ‘Though you should pass an examination of 100 per 
cent, still would I not trust you in the distant country. The morning 
and noon time of your year of trial slipped carelessly away. Advice 
and suggestion you ignored. And now at the twilight of your proba- 
tionary period, after a brief interval of study and effort, you seek 
recognition at our hands. The knowledge you have thus hastily gained 
will pass away as the sand is driven by the wind. Real knowledge is 
not tested by a final examination, but only by the results of your daily 
work. You’—. But the helper understood and governed himself 
accordingly. 

CONSTANT DROPPING 

A scribe in the employ of the land owner now approached and 
presented a parchment. “Behold,” said he, “‘the final examination of 
one of the employees in my charge. Diligent, studious, open minded, 
his work has been of exceeding high grade during the twelve months 
past. But his failure to pass this final test dooms him to remain for 
another period on the hither side of the river, for so it is written in the 
book presented to us by our fathers.’’ ‘“‘Not so,’’ replied the master. 
‘Judge not by the work of a day or an hour. Circumstances, condi- 
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tions, elements, we know not of nor understand may enter here to make 
or mar the final test. Judge! rather by the results of the months of 
probation. Already there has been gathered into the barns the product 
of this candidate’s sowing. The yield has been many fold. He shall 
labor in pastures new, even though the final be a failure. Let him pass 
on, for the boatman waiteth to carry these novitiates over into the 
promised land.” 

GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE 


And the teachers, the principals, the superintendents, the program 
makers, the course of study experts, the Board of Education members 
who stood hard by and who had come to scoff, turned away to pray. 
Then said they: “Here endeth the lesson. For the husband-man 


teacheth more wisely than does the pedagogue.” 


-—_ 





For a score of years the city school has been rapidly climbing the 
ladder of efficiency. Courses of study are more flexible and diverse 
than formerly; equipments are more serviceable; 
THE EVENING buildings are commodious and sanitary; grounds are 
RURAL SCHOOLS spacious; play is directed, industrial education is in 
the hands of specialists, libraries are well selected. 
More than all, teachers are directed and supervised. Trade schools, 
correspondence courses, opportunities for special instruction, and evening 
schools all find a growing place in the city. In the remote rural dis- 
tricts no such opportunities exist. Libraries, equipments, educational 
facilities are poor. Teachers are many times inexperienced. Super- 
vision is lacking. The school term is all too short. The country boy 
feels, and with some justice, that his opportunities for an education are 
minimized. Small wonder he looks longingly to the larger school in 
the distant town. 

Education is a matter of State concern. The country boy and girl 
deserve the best that modern education can devise. The union of dis- 
tricts has done much to bring the best things to the rural communities. 
Better buildings, larger libraries, the inspiration of numbers, depart- 
mental work and better paid teachers are all elements in the efficiency 
equation. In two teacher districts or the larger rural schools the next 
step should be evening or continuation work for boys and girls who are 
employed during the day. 
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THE CONTINUATION IDEA 


More than this. Young men and women; yes, and fathers and 
mothers who so desire, could, with the rural evening school in force, 
attend. Many of these have been denied the benefits of an education 
in their adopted country. In the city, young men and women in the 
various trades find it necessary to avail themselves of continuation work 
in evening classes. This they do the better to prepare themselves for 
advancement and more adequate salary in their chosen fields, or to fit 
themselves for a more lucrative or more congenial occupation. These 
same opportunities belong properly to the country boy and girl. 


A PAIR OF ALTERNATIVES 


Even the small country school has a duty here. How shall this 
evening school be financed? Who shall teach? These are matters to 
be adjusted. In education, the best is none too good. Localities 
unable to properly tax themselves for school purposes must receive aid 
from the more wealthy centers. If the modern school is not carried to 
the country, then there are but a pair of alternatives from which to 
choose: either the State will have upon its hands a body of young men 
and women poorly equipped and hence of a quality to lower the general 
average of citizenship, or these young people will lose interest in the 
country and, leaving the farm and fireside, will strike into the currents 
of the city. In this way many an opportunity is lost and fields are 
untilled. The ‘‘back to the farm’’ movement is on in earnest, both with 
us in parts of our own country and in England as well. When the 
State does its full duty it will make the country school as attractive, 
and as efhcient as the urban school. 





We notice that in some localities it is not uncommon to have one 
day of the year set aside for Clean Up Day. In West Virginia there 
is an annual Clean Up and Beautify Day. Where such a 

CLEAN plan is in force the boys and girls of the school clean away 
UP all weeds, rubbish and refuse about the grounds of the school. 
Grass plots, vegetable gardens and paths and walks are put 


in shape. Fences are repaired. ‘The single hinge to the door is given 
a working mate; the window glass is substituted for the shingle or piece 
of card board; desks, chairs, cupboards are mended, remodeled or 
painted; black boards made to hide their scaly surfaces, and curtains 
hung at the windows. 
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In the town or village prizes are offered for the best kept school 
building and grounds, and additional prizes for the best ordered room. 
In the rural communities there is also keen interest manifest. The 
county or district superintendent reports upon each school. By the use 
of score cards, the rating of each school is scheduled. As each school 
is desirous of attaining first place, the clean up day is beginning to 
include every day in the year. Each pupil considers himself a com- 
mittee of one to prevent the spread of rubbish. Pictures, books, bits of 
art work and the like are contributed by the pupils, and every effort is 
made to render the school more attractive. 

Here again the curriculum is hitching itself to the community. The 
longing on the part of boys and girls for beauty; the effort to make 
for convenience and service; the desire for sanitary surroundings, soon 
finds its reflection in the homes. ‘The leaven works marvels. Homes 
are improved and beautified, yards are cleaned. ‘Trees, flowers, shrubs 
and grass push aside weeds and filth. A bit of paint is spread upon 
the unsightly wall. With little work and less money the entire neigh- 
borhood is transformed. 

The school should be the social center. Standards and ideals may 
spread from the school and lodge in the home. With improved home 
conditions the country boy and girl will be more content to remain 
in the country, instead of pressing onward to the city with its allure- 
ments and congestion. 





This issue of the News closes Volume 8. The year 1912, 
through which the numbers of this volume have run, has been in many 
regards the most eventful in our educational history. 
PROGRESS OF In California as well as throughout the entire country, 
THE YEAR tremendous changes have taken place. Some few steps 
have been backward, some have been of doubtful 
worth. ‘True progress, however, has marked most of the movements. 
To the thoughtful student of education this growth in school matters is 
real. To watch this development is as interesting and meaningfull as 
to note the unfoldment of a flower, or the fitting together of the various 
members that enter into the construction of a bridge or a building. 


TAKING STOCK 


During the year there has been decided tendency toward simplifying 
courses of study. While subjects are added from time to time, it is the 
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large educational units that are magnified and emphasis is given essen- 
tials and fundamentals. Portions of subjects are being dropped out, 
these eliminations making room for actual life problems. Courses of 
study are more flexible. Industrial education rather than old type 
manual training has received emphasis. The playground under super- 
vision; health and sanitation; the stereopticon and the moving picture; 
the victrola and music instead of rag-time; peace, humane and moral 
education,—these have pushed themselves to the center of the stage. 

This year has brought a closer union of the library and the school 
than has before been the case. Books are better selected than formerly. 
Buildings embody the most modern idea of heating, lighting, ventilation 
and seating. Textbooks and appliances show a decided improvement. 
High schools give attention to the pupil who is not going to college as 
well as to the one who is. ‘The six year high school, extension of high 
school privileges and the development of student activities are notice- 
ably gaining in favor. Universities are liberalizing their work, are 
recognizing excellence in whatever subject offered, and are carrying the 
classroom to the country. Experiment stations, demonstration trains, 
and extension work generally have developed decidedly in the twelve- 
month past. 

In the rural school a new note has been struck. Efficiency is 
demanded here as it is in the city school. Enlarged grounds, improved 
buildings, sanitary surroundings, better libraries and appliances, more 
thoroughly equipped teaching force, is the order of the day. Super- 
vision is closer and more profitable, salaries on the increase, the move- 
ment for retirement provision gaining headway. And in institutes, 
conventions and meetings slowly but surely the trend is from the 
superficial to the sane. 

Weak spots there are, many of them. We need more and better 
teachers. We need higher professional standards. We need particular 
curricula for particular conditions. We need schools that fit for life 
and its manifold problems. We need vocational bureaus and experts 
to keep boys and girls from entering the blind alley occupations for 
which they are not fitted and in which advancement is impossible. We 
need to apply everywhere the principle of efficiency. But a careful 
taking of stock gives warrant for an optimistic outlook. Let pedagogue 


and parent pull together. 
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IN THE MATTER OF SPELLING 


Harry O. WISE 
State Normal School, San Diego 


O know how to spell is a fine thing. It must be, for I have 
7 been so informed by others, who, nevertheless, I have noticed, 

take care to write a crabbed hand and anxiously avoid the 
typewriter, that spelling-come-to-judgment machine. The other day, 
having a pain in my chest and wishing to be prepared for any con- 
tingency, I took down my Century Dictionary to look up the simple 
little word ‘“‘phthisis’-—yes, p-h-t-h-i-s-i-s. I am not sure that I 
can tell just why I wanted to see “‘phthisis’” in black and write; 
I can only conjecture. I was writing a letter at the time and wished 
to tell my correspondent about my phthisis, and—well, you know how 
it is, a surge of longing came over me and overcame me, to see the 
dear little friend of my primer days arrayed in the full panoply of 
print. So with my customary fluency I jerked the dictionary open at 
the proper place and ran an expert pedagogical forefinger down the 
necessary column. ‘Ah, here it is,’ quoth I. The next instant I 
started back aghast. My childhood friend was gone. Some one had 
it is such a handy little word and in such gen- 





purloined it evidently, 
eral demand. It wasn’t where it ought to have been. The devil was 
in it, no doubt,—the printer’s devil, I mean. Att all events it wasn’t 
there. I felt bereaved and balked, and was idly turning over the 
leaves of the dictionary when from a most unexpected coign of vantage 
my old friend leaped out at me like a wildcat. 

In Spokane (let us say), a benevolent system teaches the child the 
word phthisis in the eighth grade. Now follow me carefully. The 
theory is prettily conceived—fine, fine, and the practice finer, even to 
the vanishing point,—the theory that since all things are possible the 
adult may at some time or other come into his long-deferred inheritance 
of phthisis and wish to write out his epitaph for the orthographic 
guidance of the stonecutter. Now a dictionary is a cumbrous and 
awkward thing for an invalid to handle. Hence, etc. 

In Philadelphia, the system teaches the word “‘appendicitis’” (a 
beautiful word, and I may add, a beautiful thing) in the seventh 
grade. The theory that accompanies the word is even more beautiful 
than the word itself. Under this system the adult may correctly con- 
tract appendicitis, from some of his medical reading, and wish to write 
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out a placard, perhaps print it in india ink, to wear about his neck; 
to wit: 


Beware! I suffer at times from appendicitis, compli- 
cated with catalepsy. Do not operate upon me without first 
consulting the party of the first part. 


Now I appeal to you: how it would reflect upon his educational bring- 
ing-up if he were to misspell ‘‘appendicitis."” Bad enough to have it, 
but to misspell it, that were ignominy. 

In New Orleans, again, the authorities teach the word “‘iodine’’ in 
the sixth grade, well knowing that into every well-regulated life some 
iodine must fall,—nay, perhaps come rolling in in great billows. 
Whereupon the Tutored One may meet the crisis triumphantly. He 
has but to say, “Ah ha, hiding again? I know thee who thou art! 
Stand forth. Ioline! J[-o-d-i-n-e. So there!”’ 

In Charleston, South Carolina, the general theory of the teaching 
of spelling runs about as follows: ‘“*Go to, let us lay up in the child’s 
consciousness a sinking-fund of words. Let us pack him chockablock 
with orthographical pemmican for life’s boreal voyage, so that a dic- 
tionary shall hereafter blush to look him in the face. And then, 
whether it be icebergs or polar bears, ice-blinks or ice-packs, walrus or 
ptarmigan, isotherms or isinglass, we have got him snugly provided for. 
Let but a polar bear present himself rampant, and forth from his inner 
consciousness instant at the need will spring full armed like Athene 
from the head of Zeus the proper word—oh, spelled so primly—to 
meet the occasion. And the polar bear, like one of the Animals in 
Father Adam’s Kindergarten Class in English some years ago, hearing 
himself named, and more than that spelled, will, if I may say so with- 
out offense, answer to the spell and fall spell-bound at the speller’s feet. 
For the theory is that the average child will jauntily tuck up into 
himself the race-experience, easily become all things to all men; come 
into contact with life at all sides, and hence require the entire range 
of the spelling book to exhibit the workings of his myriad-minded 
mind in intimate contact at all points with a fairly extensive universe. 

Now in San Diego, of course, they do things differently. As the 
Postum Cereal man would say, There’s a reason. Here we proceed 
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upon the theory that the child is hopelessly concrete. Did you ever 
stop to think that you and I are concrete. Indeed we are, each in his 
several orb. To be sure, we are ever and forever trying to be some- 
body else, wearing other people’s clothes, living in other people's 
houses and opinions, thinking other people’s thoughts,—and appropriat- 
ing other people’s umbrellas. But nature rolls back upon us stronger 
than ever, and we become concrete again. If we adults are concrete, 
children are even more so. And the spelling that they do and the 
grammar that they learn should, like all other instruction, be concrete 
and fashioned to the varying hour. Therein lies the danger and delight 
of the profession, that lehrfreiheit is ours that we may do or undo, 
make or mar. Nay, not so much mar as make, for by a merciful 
provision of nature you may lead a horse to water but you can not 
make him drink. You may indeed go farther with a child, but hap- 
pily there is in the economy of things a process called regurgitation as 
well as a process called deglutition. It is far better to seem as teachers 
to confer as a privilege what the child will in any case exact as a 
right. If you were formally introduced, dear reader, to two or three 
thousand people and for a few years had a doubtful bowing acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown and Mr. Czerzinski, do you 
imagine that years afterwards, meeting an individual on the street whose 
face you dimly recognized, you would instantly, like the educational 
automaton you are, say with the utmost correctness, ““Why, Mr. Czer- 
zinski, how do you do>”’ and not rather, ““Why, Mr.—ahem—Smith— 
Brown—Robinson—how are you?”’ Even as rationally expect a child 
to name offhand the name of dread that some of this sesquipedalian 
verbiage is to him years after he made the superficial contact you so 
much insisted upon. 

After all, Mr. Squeers was a practical pedagogue—he had the 
root of the matter in him. Botany—B-o-t-t-i-n-e-y,— you, sir, go out 
and weed the garden. Only I suspect the garden should have been 
weeded first. The child makes a pathetic plea for your sympathy and 
assistance when he misspells a word in his little composition written 
from life. It is as if he said—‘‘Here, teacher, is this little friend of 
mine whom I have brought to see you and to have him registered upon 
your good books. I can’t somehow seem to get his name quite right, 
but I want to know it, and I know you can get it right;—and now 
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just what is his name?” In this case the child has had warm contacts 
of various sorts with the word before he comes to school,—contacts 
intimate, not formal,—and if you teach him the name of the word at 
the moment of interest his apperception will grapple it to him with 
hooks of steel. No mere bowing acquaintance here. I firmly believe 
that in high school, as well as grades, the teacher’s spelling books may 
most profitably be made by herself for her own particular use—use 
with a particular class in a particular semester. This would be 
Spelling Here at Home, and one would go farther only to fare worse. 


READING 
Miss MABEL Rep, Marshall School, San Francisco. 


The reading work of the first five years of a child’s life is to prepare 
him to read. Its aim is practical; and perhaps at the close of five years, 
a child knows enough about the subject for all practical, that is, for all in- 
dustrial ends. The remainder of the reading is for cultural purposes. 
But if it is necessary for a primary child to read, it is almost as essential 
that he find pleasure in so doing. Much, not only in school, but in life, 
may result from a taste for good reading, character, business success, hap- 
piness, helpfulness, culture, charm. If your pupils dislike the reading les- 
son, look to it. Age ought not to wither, nor custom stale the infinite 
variety of this subject; for the variety should come from manner, matter 
and method. 

During the first year, the charm of the reading lesson results largely 
from the manner and devices of the teacher. Keep your pupils alert and 
interested. Have short periods, and many of them, each as different from 
its predecessor as possible. For your sentences, choose happier matter. 
““T have a doll’ must be threadbare. “‘I see a green tree’’ is an affliction 
when there is no such blessed vision in blocks. Part of the aim of this 
sentence teaching is that the child may learn the essential sight words. 
That, however, is not enough to fix them. Teach said, what, they, was 
and says, and teach them again, and keep hammering away at them by 
every known method. Thus we arrive at that bug-a-boo of schoolrooms 
—drill. 

Now it is certain that you must sometimes drill on these words in 
the way of labor, insisting that the pupil make a reasonable, childish try 
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at recalling those that evade him. As the years go by, every child must 
come into his heritage of work, and it is part of the duty of schools to 
introduce him to the fact that life is not all play. Yet too much must not 
be required of a mind little inured to work. A child sometimes learns 
most when he thinks he is only playing. 

Therefore, at times sketch a fruit tree, and scatter the drill words 
or phonograms over it. Let a child take a pointer and see how many 
of these oranges he can gather by saying the words as he points. Again, 
place a row of boys, in skeleton form, on the board in the leap-frog posi- 
tion, with a word on each back. The pupils play at leaping over by call- 
ing the words, and the listeners are apt to get as excited and learn as much 
as the leaper. They may trudge up a mountain to fairyland, the words 
then taking the shape of rocks, crags and swamps over which they must 
struggle before arriving. Or the class may be Jack the Giant Killers, and 
climb a word ladder to the moon. Then, if a child misses, his com- 
panions may “boost” him by telling the word. Once your ingenuity is 
aroused, the number of word games you may invent is legion. 

Introduce very difficult words in isolation, giving them that advantage. 
For instance, tell of the baby who wanted something to eat, yet could not 
speak the word. Her mother said, ““Do you want bread>?’’ Baby shook 
her head saying, ““No, no.”’ (Print no as you speak it). ‘“‘Is it cake you 
want?” asked mother. Baby nodded quickly, ‘Yes, yes, yes.”’ (Print 
ves). Not only will the child remember the word better for his pleasant 
interest, but you will have a cue to offer should he forget. You may say, 
“Oh, you remember the word that nods its head,”’ or ““What did baby 
say when mother asked if she wanted bread?” 

Most standard lists of phonograms are too brilliantly perfect, and too 
extensive to be entirely practical. You can build your own phonic list in 
correlation with, and in proportion to the amount of reading you are able 
to do under your course. When you have a sensibly long and strictly 
useful list, abide by it, and do not add every suffix you can find. If 
Tennyson could, as he said, have gone crazy studying the human eyebrow, 
a primary teacher might be pardoned a craze for searching our phono- 
grams; but not for inflicting them on the defenseless beginners. Primary 
phonics is but a good temporary device. 

Do something with accent marks and the simpler dictionary markings 
on the board in the third grade. Some fourth grades make dictionaries 
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in tablets, marking the words which come up in their work, and placing 
a definition or two after them. This serves as a kind of dictionary intro- 
duction. A room dictionary should be with every fourth grade; an 
academic dictionary ought to be one of the assets of every fifth-year 
child. ‘To be sure he could only begin to use it in a small way; but he 
could begin, and with the assistance of the teacher, whose duty it ought 
to be to guide him in this, he could go intelligently on. In the fourth 
grade, let a child use his phonics as habit prompts, but begin to put his 
faith in the dictionary. Naturally, you know several rules of pronuncia- 
tion. Would you trust them for the use of new words? The dictionary 
habit is a splendid one, and like other good habits should be formed 
young. 

In the second and third grades, the pupil reaps the harvest of his 
previous phonetic labor. Oh the many, many books he may read with 
that pleasure born of skill. If a child does not like to read in the second 
grade, the chances are against his ever caring for it. See that he likes 
it. A substitute for a library table ought to be in each second and third 
grade room, full of the best children’s periodicals and books, so that 
pupils may take a book so soon as their lessons are finished. Thus a taste 
for good reading is fostered. 

Commencing with the second grade, work for more intelligent ex- 
pression, and begin to energetically quiz for the thought. Do not stand 
your pupils in a row to read, each half a page, like so many automatons. 
It is not so essential that your pupils read all the lessons in the third 
reader, as that they get some of the thought in part of the lessons, that 
they learn how to get thought, and that they find pleasure in the work. 
To have your pupils read in dialogue form, now and then, one pupil 
taking the author’s place, others various speaking parts, adds interest, 
grips attention, and calls for intelligent watching. 

Bring into your reading lessons, interesting supplementary matter. A 
bunch of peacock feathers has been known to give vitality to a recitation. 
Perchance a child may personally know of a deed as brave as Cedric’s, 
and much more homey and possible to the hearers. If so let it be known; 
it will warm the lesson to the hearts of the children. The Olympic 
games gain reality from association with baseball, or the new schoo! fund 
for athletics. Even if you could tell more instructive matter, you will not 
be able to make it tingle like a fellow pupil. Try the experiment, and 
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learn how much more interested boys and girls will be in what a class- 
mate tells, than in what you know. 

The teacher’s voice has much to do with interest and expression in any 
grade, not only her reading class tones, but her entire school room voice. 
A teacher, who is bright in her manner, whose voice is flexible, conveying 
nice shades of meaning, will not have such dull, listless pupils. Think of 
the difference voice makes to you in a public speaker, be he ever so 
brilliant. ‘Then, some day when the atmosphere of your lesson grows 
heavy or thunderous, try a laugh with your pupils. Only let it be genuine 
and it will make for interest and animation. 





POINTS ON SCHOOL LAW 
EpwARD HyaTT 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
OBODY knows what trouble I see. You who read these 
N apparently happy and care-free bubblings of School Law can 
only faintly guess the sorrows they conceal. 

Bear with me while detailing my latest trouble and asking your 
gentle sympathy. 

A short time ago, I sent out a little bulletin that included the 
following paragraph: 

“Even good things may be overdone. ‘The saving grace of 
common sense must enter into even good works. For instance, we 
have an agitation under way nowadays for more men in the 
schools, as compared with the women. Indeed, this is necessary, 
too, for there are eight women teachers to every one man. Yet, 
when a board of trustees deliberately decides to select a man, they 
are in danger. ‘They are likely to overdo the thing. In their zeal 
and determination, to get a bifurcated individual, they are likely 
to lose sight of the fact that it is still more necessary to get a good 
school teacher. A lazy, indifferent, flabby or dissipated man is a 
mighty bad exchange for a capable, successful woman.” 

Honest now, do you see anything wrong in that statement? Does 
it seem an attack upon sacred principles or a betrayal of the noble sex 
to which I belong? To me it seems a commonplace statement of the 
simple fact that while it is highly desirable to get more men as teachers, 
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while we should in truth have as many men as women, still we should 
not become so obsessed with the idea as to grasp eagerly at anything 
that wears trousers, regardless of all else. The supply of good men is 
very much smaller and more difficult to reach than the supply of good 
women. If we ignore this condition and blindly accept anything, Lord, 
so it’s a man, we are in danger of being stung, stung by callow incom- 
petence or by something worse. That is a simple fact, that many a 
one finds out at the cost of his school. A word of warning is not out 
of place. 

Yet, see the trouble its statement brings. A lot of people think it 
is a wicked attack upon the men teachers of California and give me 
Hail Columbia up and down the state. Not always ignorant people 
either, but some that ought to know better. For instance, no less a 
person than the County Superintendent in a great southern metropolis 
[whose name shall here be protected by a poultice of sacred silence], 
comes out in a public address and also in an interview in the Examiner, 
ripping up impartially the statement itself, the fellow who wrote it, and 
the bulletin in which it occurs! He alleges that the bulletin costs the 
state $5,000 per year, and then goes on to say that “Because the 
State Superintendent found some weak man teaching is no reason for 
him to run down all the men teachers of the state.”” The article is 
under screaming headlines, Educators Attack His Views, and it quotes 
also members of his County Board and City Board to back him up. 
There were no women quoted in the list, however, although I under- 
stand that there are several thousand bright women among the educators 
of that city. 

But here is my counter proposition: to any teacher in California 
who will carefully read the paragraph in question and will write me 
that he (or she) really considers it unfair, unjust, or wicked, I will 
send a handsome apology, in my best handwriting! And the soaring 
$5,000 balloon? Oh well, that shrivels to a $200 gas bag upon 
inspection. The Blue Bulletin is an experiment looking toward better 
communication among the superintendents and the school people of the 
state. It is doing a good and useful work in many of our counties. 

It does not deserve hard words from him who has not used it. Its 
cost is about $50 for each issue and four numbers have appeared during 
the past year. Its cost is met from the regular printing fund of my 
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office by means of careful expenditure and economy in other directions. 
The good superintendent, in thus giving so freely his rich misin- 
formation to the winds, seems to believe with all his heart that it is 
more blessed to give kicks than to receive. 
Nobody knows what trouble I see. 


THE MEETING OF THE NORTHERN SECTION OF THE 
~~ as 
HERBERT O. WILLIAMS 
Principal, Sacramento High School 


HE Northern Section of the California Teachers’ Association 

was, as usual, the first to hold its annual meeting this season. 

The meeting was held in Sacramento, during the week of Octo- 

ber 21st, in conjunction with the Institutes of eleven counties—a record 

number. The counties participating were Butte, Colusa, Glenn, Placer, 
Sacramento, Shasta, Solano, Sutter, Tehama, Yolo and Yuba. 

The writer of this article has not attended many sessions of the 
Northern Section, and must rely upon the memory of older inhabitants. 
According to this source of information this session was phenomenal in 
its large attendance. It is estimated that about 1,500 teachers were 
present (or tried to be) at the general sessions. We use the word 
““tried’’ advisedly, for the theater in which the sessions were held proved 
inadequate to accommodate all. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


General sessions of the whole association were held on Wednesday 
and Thursday mornings and Friday afternoon. The speakers from 
*“‘abroad”’ at these sessions were Professor R. G. Boone and Dr. 
Jessica B. Peixotto of the University of California, State Superintend- 
ent Hyatt, and Professor E. O. Sisson of Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Dr. Boone always gives the teacher something worth while and his 
addresses at this gathering were no exception. His subject on Wednes- 
day morning was ““The Vocation Motive in Education.” ‘‘Education 
is only valuable as instruction results in action. A desire for knowledge 
is a natural characteristic of all children. That knowledge is of worth 
which satisfies a longing of the child. Not all subjects are of equal 
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value, then, but those the pursuit of which starts with the child and 
comes back to him. The vocation motive is of value inasmuch as it 
answers this requisite. That is why such subjects are so popular. And 
the question that suggests itself for answer naturally is, “Where shall this 
vocational motive logically tend? What subjects shall we exclude and 
what include?’ ”’ 

Superintendent Hyatt chose as his subject ‘“The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute,”” and made a strong plea for a more loyal attitude on the part of 
the teachers toward this institution, maintained by the State at no small 
expense for the prime purpose of benefit to the teachers. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
President S. M. Chaney of Willows, in his president’s address 


made an appeal for the exaltation of the moral in the education of our 
children. The desire for instruction in the so-called “‘practical’’ must 
not lead into an undue exaggeration of the value of money, or the 
making of money as an exponent of the success of an education. He 
was roundly applauded for his remarks in condemnation as pessimistic 
of the articles that have been running in the Ladies’ Home Journal from 


the pens of Miss Lynch and Dr. Burk. 
OUR VISITOR FROM REED COLLEGE 


It was a great pleasure to have with us at this session Dr. Sisson 
from the recently organized Reed College of Portland, Oregon, and to 
listen to his inspiring talks. His first address, on ‘““Curriculum and 
Character,”’ was full of meat. Teachers of English and History could 
not but have been deeply impressed with the way in which Dr. Sisson 
pointed out the value of literature and history as subjects for character 
training. ‘Get back to the man, the homo, in history.”” “The test of 
true literature is its attitude towards vice. Vice may be pamted in 
classic literature, but it is not gilded. Any literature is bad which 
exalts vice, no matter in how choice diction it may be written.” 

Dr. Peixotto’s address at the final general session was on “The 
Teacher in the New Social Program.”” Educational evolution is result- 
ing in a demand that the school take an active interest in the home and 
the home life of the child, and the teacher must be prepared to answer 
the needs of the demand. 
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Mr. B. R. Baumgardt, of Los Angeles, gave one of his illustrated 
lectures as the “coup de grace” of the program. ‘‘Athens and the 
Golden Age of Pericles” was its title. Mr. Baumgardt is to be con- 
gratulated upon the magnificent colored slides which he has as an 


accompaniment to all his lectures He is at home in history, and made 
the palmy days of the great Pericles live again. 


BUSINESS 


After a lively and friendly contest between Marysville and Oroville 
for the honor of having the next meeting of the Section, the Association 
by a large majority voted to go to Oroville. 

The following officers were elected unanimously to serve for the 
next year: President, Allison Ware, of Chico; Vice-President, H. P. 
Short, of Oroville; Secretary, Paul G. Ward, of Red Bluff; Treas- 
urer, J. D. Sweeney, of Red Bluff. 

Not knowing exactly how many members the Section has for this 
year, and accordingly the number of representatives on the Council of 
Education, the Association elected five. Probably not more than three 
of these will serve. They were: Lulu E. White of Redding, S. M. 
Chaney of Willows, H. O. Williams of Sacramento, W. M. Mackay 
of Chico and Mrs. M. D. Henshall of Woodland. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Important resolutions that were adopted at the Sacramento meeting 
were as follows: 

A resolution introduced by Allison Ware, for the committee on 
the reorganization of the State Board of Education, to the effect that 
the Northern Section endorse the Shanahan amendment providing for 
free textbooks and the reorganization of the State Board. 

A resolution calling upon the Council of Education to submit all 
matters of proposed legislation to the various sections of the C. T. A. 
before any such matters are brought before the State Legislature. ‘That 
the failure of any two sections to approve such proposed legislation shall 
preclude the Council’s presenting it as an Association measure. 

A resolution condemning the Race Track Amendment. 

A resolution deprecating the attempt that has been made to abro- 
gate the poll tax in this state by initiative. (This will undoubtedly 
be brought before the voters a year hence.) 
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MUSIC 


The committee of Sacramento city teachers whose duty it was to 
provide music for the various sessions of the County Institutes and the 
Association meetings were indefatigable in their efforts, and the musical 
numbers contributed no little to the enjoyment of the convention. The 
Lincoln High School Band, the Sacramento High School Orchestra 
and the Girls’ Glee Club from the same school were the student organ- 
izations participating. A new feature was a specially printed musical 
program of the entire convention. Mrs. Louise Gavigan, president of 
the Sacramento Saturday Club and principal of the Oak Park Primary 
School, was the efficient chairman of the Music Committee. 


RECEPTION AND ENTERTAINMENT 


A very pleasing reception was given on the evening of Tuesday, 
October 22d, at the Tuesday Club house, by the teachers of Sacra- 
mento city and county to their visitors. A musical program interspersed 
with dancing made the hours pass quickly and delightfully. Even those 
who were not of terpsichorean inclinations enjoyed the music and the 
refreshments. 

On Wednesday afternoon a unique feature was added to the 
program in the matter of two excursions: one to Davis to visit the 
University Farm; the second, a ride on the placid waters of the 
Sacramento river. About 400 persons took the excursion to Davis, and 
about as many more enjoyed the ride on the steamer Seminole. 


ELEMENTARY SECTION 


The elementary teachers held two section meetings under the 
guidance of their chairman, Miss Lillie L. Laugenour. At the first, 
held Thursday afternoon in the High School Auditorium, two very 
interesting papers were presented. Dr. C. A. Stebbins, of the Chico 
Normal, speaking of the rural school as a social and recreation center, 
dwelt at length upon the value of getting hold of the boy or girl (and 
the parent) in the leisure hours. ‘Give me the leisure hours of the boy, 
and you may have the rest.” “‘It is in the leisure hour that we break 
loose most easily from our ideal.”” As a practical illustration of his 
point he told of the work being done under the auspices of the Chico 
State Normal in making the neighboring rural schools centers of social 


activity and recreation. 
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Miss Lavinia H. Kraull, of the Chico Normal, speaking on the 
‘Physical Care and Education of Children,”” plead for a greater inter- 
est on the part of the teacher in the bodily condition of the child 
committed to her, recognizing its close relation to the mental. Her talk 
was full of practical suggestions as to how and how not to do it in 
order to be both tactful and successful. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


Mr. S. F. Batdorf, of Anderson, had prepared a full and instruc- 
tive program for this section. Three half days were given to it. The first 
afternoon was taken up with eight sub-meetings on different lines of high 
school work. If all were as well attended and enthusiastic as the three 
the writer attended, it was a rich afternoon. The second half-day we 
had an address upon “Adolescent Ideals’’ by Dr. Boone, and a talk 
on a State High School Supervisor by W. M. Mackay and Professor 
W. S. Thomas. Dr. Sisson’s address at the last section meeting on 
‘Teaching of Character to the Adolescent,”” was one of the finest things 
in the whole program. He got right down to bedrock with practical 
suggestions for helping the high school boy and girl meet his or her 
problems of life. 

OBITER DICTA 

Sacramento is sorely in need of an auditorium large enough to 
accommodate conventions. 

The address of welcome given by the new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of Sacramento, Mrs. Luella B. Johnston, was greatly appreciated 
because it was brief and to the point. 

Why will women teachers keep their hats on in Institute meetings? 
Is it, perhaps, because they are new and procured for the occasion? 

Pithy remarks by Dr. Sisson: ‘“There is a vast deal of difference 
between earning money and making it.” “‘No nation can survive with- 
out religion. America has the greatest school system the world ever 
saw without religious instruction.” 

‘““We can best teach the lives of great men by dwelling upon the 
religious element in their lives.”’ 

“Life and school are two disparate things.” 

‘Let down your bucket where you are.” 

‘The dead languages were killed by being studied too hard.”’ 
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“A good curriculum must fight against senility and disparity.” 

Probably Mrs. Abrams’ promises regarding the good meals to be 
furnished at Oroville helped settle the question as to where we should 
go next year. 

BANQUETS 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Northern California banqueted on 
Thursday evening at the First Methodist Church, and the School- 
women’s Club the same time at the Hotel Sacramento. One might be 
disposed to draw incorrect inferences from the locations! 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE UPON RESOLUTIONS 


To the Officers and Members of California Teachers’ Association, 
Northern Section. 

Your committee begs leave to submit the following report: 

I. WHEREAS, the present session of this Association is now about 
to end, and since it has been a decided success in every respect, and a 
source of inspiration to all, therefore be it resolved: 

First-—That we extend to President Chaney and the Executive 
Committee of this Association thanks for arranging such an excellent 
and instructive program. 

Second—We thank the teaciers of Sacramento county and city for 
the many pleasant social features connected with this meeting, and for 
arranging the various musical numbers of the program. 

Third—We especially extend our thanks to the members of the 
Lincoln High School Band and to the Sacramento High School Girls’ 
Glee Club for the number of musical selections rendered by them during 
the week. 

II. WHEREAS, there is need at this time for a state trades or 
industrial school in the northern part of this state, therefore be it 
resolved: 

That this Association, realizing the need of such a school, does 
request and urge that at the coming session of the legislature an appro- 
priation for the establishment and maintenance of such a school in the 
Sacramento Valley be provided, that our boys and girls may be 
educated along all lines of industrial education. 
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III. Resolved, that we approve in general of the provisions of 
the pension bill presented by the representatives of the San Francisco 
School Department, and based upon a flat rate of $600 per year, after 
thirty years’ service in the profession, the fund to be created in part 
by monthly contributions from teachers and in part by funds provided 
by the State. 

IV. Jesolved, that we, the teachers of the Northern Section of 


the State Association, favor an amendment to the state constitution 


city schools, whose duty shall be to devote their entire time to the 
supervision of such school, therefore be it 

Resolved, that a united effort be made by the members of this 
Association to use every honorable means to have the representatives in 
the State Legislature to vote in favor of submitting such 


to the electors for their approval. 


an amendment 


V. Resolved, that we, the teachers of Northern California, use 
our utmost endeavor to defeat the initiative amendment to the constitu- 
tion known as the ‘“‘Home Rule Taxation Amendment,” for the reason 
that it will interfere with the present system of taxation for school pur- 
poses, and thereby reduce the school funds. 

VI. Resolved, that we deprecate the attempt that has been made 
to present by initiative an amendment looking toward the repeal of the 
poll tax in this state, because we recognize such a tax as just and 
reasonable and contributing greatly to the support of our public school 
system. 

VII. WHEREAS, those interested in seeing race-track gambling 
resumed in California, have at great cost placed upon the ballot through 
the initiative, the so-called Race Track Gambling Bill, and 

WHEREAS, the title to the act as stated upon the ballot is deceptive 
and misleading when it reads, ““An Act to prohibit book-making and 
pool selling and to provide for the appointment of a state racing com- 
mission to grant licenses for horse racing in the state of California, for a 
limited period,” and after all that and several pages of prohibition of 
gambling and provision of direful penalties for all who gamble, it sneaks 
in this rider, ““And all racing associations and corporations which shall 
obtain licenses to conduct race meetings in the State of California 
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pursuant to and under this Act, may conduct and carry on and permit 
within the enclosure where horse racing is held, betting upon the races 
conducted within said enclosure by and through the Paris Mutual and 
Auction Pool system of betting,” therefore, 

Resolved, that we as members of this association now assembled, 
and especially solicitous for the guarding of the youth of our State from 
the evils of race track gambling, do put ourselves on record as absolutely 
opposed to this amendment. 

Further, that we call the attention of the voters to the fact that 
this is not a measure to prohibit gambling (race track gambling of all 
forms now being prohibited), but to the contrary, to let down the bars 
and return to the dreadful conditions which obtained before the recent 
legislature put race track gambling under the ban. And that we warn 
the voters of the danger of overlooking this racing bill, in the interest 
in the presidential election, and that we call upon all voters to vote 
“NO” upon this bill. 

I. Jesolved, that the Northern Section of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association hereby suggest and request that the Council submit to 
the various sections of the Association all subjects of proposed legisla- 
tion that said sections may have opportunity to consider and pass upon 
those subjects before they are brought before the Legislature. For this 
purpose the Council shall (1) present the principles involved, the rea- 
sons for and against, the present situation, and when possible the full 
text of the proposed law, and send copies to the secretaries of the 
various sections. (2) Said Council shall formulate and print these 
measures in the official journal, the Sierra Educational News, (with the 
statement that they are to come before the sections) at least one month 
before the meeting of that section which meets earliest in the school year. 

II. Resolved, that the members of the Council from the Northern 
Section are hereby instructed to urge by all necessary honorable means 
the adoption of this plan by the Council. 

III. Resolved, that the rejection of any such proposed measure 
by any two of the sections shall debar the Council from presenting it 
as an Association measure. 

IV. Resolved, that any vote for or against a measure by the 
Northern Section shall be considered as an instruction to the represen- 


tatives of that section. 
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V. Resolved, that the Northern Section hereby instructs its Presi- 
dent and Executive Committee in making a program for the session at 
which such questions are to come up, to allow in that program a place 
for ample discussion and vote on each of such questions as may be 
submitted. Such discussion and vote must not come on the last day 
of the session. 

Signed: 
Dan H. WHITE, 
Devia D. Fisu, 
P. W. Situ, 


Committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE UPON AMENDMENT 
OF CONSTITUTION 


Fellow Teachers: 

Your committee recommends that Article XI of the By-Laws of 
the California Teachers’ Association be amended to read as follows: 
ARTICLE XI—REPRESENTATIVES 

Each section of this Association shall, at the annual meeting thereof, 
elect by ballot, representatives, each of whom shall be a member of 
the Association in good standing, provided that the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction shall be a representative ex-officio of the 
Association. 

The representatives of each section shall consist of the president 
and secretary thereof, one representative from each county represented 
in the section, and one representative from each normal school in the 
section, one representative from the University of California, and one 
from Stanford University—if either or both be in the section—and in 
the aggregate in addition to the president and secretary, there shall be 
a total representation equal to one representative for each one hundred 
members and major fraction thereof enrolled in each county of the 
section of the Association. 

Vacancies in the representation of any section shall be filled until 
the next annual meeting, in such manner as the section may direct. 

Resolved, that in the event the above proposed amendment be 
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adopted by the several sections of the State Association, that the 
executive committee of this section be hereby authorized to appoint the 
several representatives of this section for the first term, provided that 
the five representatives elected October 24, 1912, be the representatives 
from their respective counties. 
Signed: 

J. D. SwEENEY, 

H. G. RAWLINS, 

G. W. Moore, 

Committee. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES 


YUBA 

Supt. W. P. Cramsie of Yuba County held his institute at Marys- 
ville October 21st and 22d, preceding the meeting of the Northern 
Section, C. T. A., at Sacramento. Upon the general program were 
Hon. Job Wood Jr. and Arthur H. Chamberlain. The high school 
section was presided over at one session by Principal J. C. Ray of the 
Marysville High School, and at a second by Wallace Turner, prin- 
cipal of the Sutter High School. At the elementary sections, W. A. 
Kynoch gave a splendid talk on Written Composition, Miss Inez Smith 
gave a demonstration of the Gordon System, and Miss Bessie Stan- 
wood spoke on History. 

TRINITY 

The instructors at the Trinity County Institute were Miss Effie B. 
McFadden of the San Francisco Normal, Prof. R. W. Everett of the 
Trinity County High, W. G. Hartranft of San Francisco, Prof. L. A. 
Buchanan and Mrs. Lucia M. Lowe. The evening lectures by Mr. 
Hartranft were well attended and enthusiastically received, his “China 
and the Far East’’ and “‘Steps in Human Progress” attracting unusual 
comment. Miss McFadden’s work on Methods, Language, Primary 
Reading, Composition and Writing were extremely helpful. The 
Superintendent, Mrs. Minnie E. Aldrich, presented an abundance of 
music and handled her institute well. On one evening a banquet was 
served with Miss Martha Fraser as toastmaster. 
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SUTTER 

October 21st the Sutter County Institute convened, for a session 
previous to uniting with the Northern meeting at Sacramento. Supt. 
H. W. Heiken prepared an interesting program. Dr. Nicholson of 
the San Jose Normal talked on ‘Oral Composition."’ The institute 
adjourned at noon to meet around the lunch table at Yuba City. Supt. 
Heiken, Supt. Cramsie of Yuba county, G. W. Hall, Frank Willard, 
Prof. Turner, A. H. Chamberlain, and Dr. Cook were the speakers 
the principal address being given by the latter. 

LASSEN AND MODOC 


There was a joint institute of Lassen and Modoc counties at 
) 

Alturas, Oe ber 22, 23 and 24. Mrs. Nettie B. Harris was ex officio 

president, W. B. Philliber, vice-president. The principal | lecturer was 


Dr. aaa W. Search. Dr. Search discussed ‘“‘Glimpses at the 
Educational Field,”’ “Life Among the Germans,” ““The Great World 
ti — and other timely topics. seen speakers were F. Brum- 
: the evening Siesta Sedioee were given, ey were well iil 
A good program of music was offered throughout. 
CALAVARAS 

A three days’ session at Murphy of the Calavaras county teachers 
proved most successful. The session began October 30th, closing 
November Ist. Supt. F. C. Wells offered as instructors Hon. Edward 
Hyatt, Misses Effie B. McFadden and Nettie B. Duncan, of the 
San Francisco Normal, and W. G. Hartranft. The subjects of 


na 


Oo. 


reading, language, grammar and composition were interestingly dis- 
cus oe by Miss McFadden, drawing by Miss Duncan, “Centralizat ion 
hools,”’ “Insurgency in Methods of Teaching,” and ““The Spirit 
Teacher.” by Mr. Hartranft, who also gave an illustrated lecture 
in th e evening on “China and the Far East.”” There was an evening 
entertainment, and plenty of good music. Supt. Wells and Supt. Hyatt 
were both very helpful in their addresses to the teachers. The meeting 
closed with a grand ball Sie | the benefit of the school. 
CONTRA COSTA 
From November 12th to 15th, Supt. W. H. Hanlon conducted 
e Contra Costa County Institute at Richmond. Besides the general 
sessions, the teachers met daily in two sections,—elementary and high 
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school. The following were the lecturers at the institute: F. K. Bar- 
thel, president California Teachers’ Association; D. R. Jones, San 
Francisco Normal School; Lewis B. Avery, principal San Jose High 
School; Miss Gertrude Payne, San Jose Normal School; R. C. 
Bentley, Stanford University; Wall C. Wood, superintendent Alameda 
City Schools; Miss Anna Wiebalk, formerly of San Francisco Nor- 
mal School; J. C. Templeton, superintendent Palo Alto City Schools; 
Edward Hyatt, State Superintendent Public Instruction; C. E. Rugh, 
University of California; Dr. Richard G. Boone, University of Cali- 
fornia; Thomas H. Reed, University of California; Miss Effie B. Mc- 
Fadden, San Francisco Normal; Mrs. G. E. Bushnell, Mission High 
School, San Francisco; P. L. Evans, Commercial Department Berke- 
ley High School. It was the unanimous feeling that the institute was 
the best ever held in Contra Costa County. 
ALAMEDA 

The Alameda County Institute was held October 28, 29, 30, at 
Oakland. George W. Frick, superintendent, provided for the general 
sessions three prominent educators: Dr. Edward O. Sisson of Reed 
College, Portland, Ore., and Dr. Richard G. Boone and Prof. Chas. 
E. Rugh of the University of California. Dr. Sisson’s address upon 
the various phases of the education of the will were of the greatest 
importance and interest. Dr. Sisson has become deservedly popular 
with California audiences. Dr. Boone showed an intensive grasp of 
the vocation idea in education and no man in the country is more 
thoroughly at home with the latest professional literature. Prof. Rugh, 
in deali ing with such proble sms as the teaching of the mother tongue, 
punishment, and the education of Helen Keller, satisfiec every member 
of the convention. His work is sane and practical. 

The general sessions of the high school department were presided 
over by S. E. Coleman. Dean Alexis F. Lange spoke upon “The 
Intermediate School,” and James E. Addicott led the discussion. Dr. 
isson presented ‘“Tendencies in Secondary Education,’ F. S. Rossiter 
considered the problem of school athletics and the Smiiiaia was con- 
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tinued by C. L. Biedenbach. Miss Gertrude Henderson and Miss 
Emma Brech discussed English; Haven W. Edwards and G. W 


Wright, History; Miss Mary B. Clayes, foreign languages; S. E. 
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Coleman and Miss Hope Jordan, science; Miss Thirmuthi Brookman 
and H. D. Brasefield, mathematics. 

There was an English department meeting with Miss Anna R. 
Wilder, chairman, and Miss Emma J. Breck, Mr. D. Winter and 
Miss Ethel Caldwell as speakers; a history session where Nicholas 
Ricciardi presided, and Prof. Frederick J. Taggart, J. W. Cooper, 
Prof. S. H. Reed, J. R. Sutton and Arthur Arlett upon the program; 
a session of modern languages under the leadership of Miss Amelia H. 
Newmark, who introduced Prof. Clarence Paschall, Miss Louise 
Whitelead and Miss Florence M. Hanna. The science session had as 
speakers B. A. Perkins, Miss H. D. Haub, Miss Hope Jordan and 
V. L. Minehart, with William H. Williams as chairman. W. A. 
Tenney presided at the session of mechanical arts, manual training and 
drawing. Those taking part were Prof. William G. Hummel, J. E. 
Addicott, Mr. F. Schraidt, J. E. Doren. In the commercial session, 
with E. E. Washburn in the chair, the speakers included J. R. Munsell 
and Mrs. Frances Effinger-Raymond. 

The musical program was under the direction of Paul Steindorft 
of the musical department, University of California. The music was 
carried through the entire program of the institute and was of an ex- 
tremely high order. 

Opportunity was offered those who wished to visit typical factories 
in the Bay region. The claims of the California Teachers’ Association 
were presented ably by the Secretary, A. J. Cloud. Supt. Frick knows 


how to provide a program replete with interest and value. 





REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
REORGANIZATION OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 
ALLISON WARE, Chairman 
Mr. President, Members of the California Teachers’ Association, 
Northern Division: 

A Special Committee, appointed by the President of this Associa- 
tion to report its recommendations concerning the question of the reor- 
ganization of the State Board of Education, desires to present for the 
consideration of the Association the following findings: 
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1. The reorganization of the State Board of Education as pro- 
vided by the Shanahan Amendment, is one of the most important and 
may be made one of the most beneficial changes that the school law 
of this State has seen. It is important because it proposes to modify 
the general structure of our state school administration and it may be 
of great benefit if such modifications are along the line of increased 
public service. 

2. Any plan of reorganization should avoid the weaknesses that 
have been demonstrated to exist in the present system. Some of these 
are: 

(a) Ex officio selection of Board members which makes it im- 
possible for them to devote full time to Board duties. 

(b) Limitation of duties to relatively unimportant transactions. 

(c) Lack of provision for direction and care of the important 
school interests hereinafter described. 

3. The members of the State Board of Education should not be 
selected by popular election. Neither should they be directly appointed 
by any elective officer. The best plan that has been found for the 
selection of expert educational officers is that used by our universities 
and normal schools, which is substantially the same as that employed 
in modern city school administration. That is to say, a board of 
trustees representing the people selects those who are to be charged with 
the technical and expert duties. 

4. The law reorganizing the State Board of Education should, 
therefore, provide for a State Board of Regents, say of 5, appointed 
by the Governor. This commission should act as trustees for the 
people in the direction of the schools of the state and should have the 
duty of appointing the members of the State Board of Education. 

5. The State Board of Education shall consist of not less than 
3 members, to be appointed by the State Board of Regents solely upon 
the basis of their professional ability and their special fitness for the 
services they are to perform. These appointed members should be 
selected wherever those best fitted for the work may be found, whether 
within or outside of California. They shall devote full time to the 
discharge of their duties. They shall hold office so long as their services 
are satisfactory to the appointing Board of Regents. The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction shall be, ex officio, a member and the 
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secretary of the State Board of Education. The State Board of 
Regents shall from time to time provide additional duties for the State 
Board of Education to perform and shall appoint such additional 
members of the said Board and such deputies, assistants, secretaries, 
and clerks as may in their judgment be required. 


6. The State Board of Education, acting as a board, shall have 
the following powers and duties: 

(a) It shall have such powers and duties as pertain to the present 
State Board of Education. 


(b) It shall be charged with the administration of the free text- 
book system of the state and shall make rules and regulations to check 
waste, extravagance, and unsanitary conditions in the use of such books. 


(c) It shall receive from county and city superintendents of schools 
statements of all important plans and changes proposed to be instituted 
by said superintendents and their boards of education in the course of 
study of their schools, and shall, within a reasonable time of the receipt 
of such communication from a superintendent, forward to the superin- 
tendent the recommendation of the Board as to the adoption, amend- 
ment, or rejection of the proposed measures, and the reasons therefor. 
After the receipt of the advice of the State Board, the local superin- 
tendent and board may take such action as they may deem fit. 


(d) The State Board shall determine the standard of accrediting 
that one public educational institution shall observe in its dealings with 
graduates and students of another such institution. 


7. The supervision of the elementary schools of the state and 
the study of their problems shall be made the special charge of one 
of the members of the State Board of Education. He shall visit these 
schools and find out the best that is being done in them to increase their 
eficiency. He shall be ready to give advice and make recommendation 
at any time to school officers or others requesting information upon 
matters within the scope of his jurisdiction. He shall study the use of 
the textbooks of the elementary school and shall recommend to the State 
Board of Education for adoption such books as may be selected as 
State textbooks and such improvements as may be necessary in existing 
textbooks. 
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8. The high schocls and all secondary educational institutions of 
the state shall be in charge and under the supervision of one of the 
members of the State Board of Education. The duty of such member 
toward these schools shall be the same as that of the member in charge 
of elementary schools toward elementary education. He shall be 
charged particularly with the responsibility of determining what schools 
are high schools, what high schools are entitled to state money under 
the law, what courses of study are best serving the needs of all the 
people, what steps may be taken to increase the service of secondary 
education to the masses of our boys and girls, and in general, to use 
his knowledge and official influence to make secondary education a 
more important factor in the preparation of young men and women for 
the demands of the world. 


9. Vocational and industrial education shall be made the special 
study of one of the members of the State Board of Education. He 
shall supervise the professional course of colleges, normal schools, trade 
schools, agricultural schools, and vocational education in all institutions 
maintained in whole or in part at public expense. It shall be his work 
to encourage the development and wisely direct the growth of educa- 
tional service along these lines. 


10. The provision of some suitable training for those boys and 
girls now out of school whose needs are not met by standard elementary 
and secondary courses of instruction, and those in orphan asylums, 
reform schools, penitentiaries, and institutions of the defective, delin- 
quent, and dependent, supported in whole or in part by the state shall 
be made the work of one of the members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Such member shall have the power to make plans for the 
direction of educational interests and the organization of educational 
service in all reform schools, orphan asylums, penitentiaries, and like 
public institutions supported in whole or in part at the expense of the 
state. 


11. It is our conclusion that at the present time as a progressive 
governmental reform, the State of California needs first and worst of 
all an adequate system of state school administration. The plan herein 
proposed attempts to provide an outline for such progress. There is no 
phase of education in this state that will not feel a stimulation from the 
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work of such a board as has been suggested, and no school worker 
who may not be helped to better service through it. It will do well 
what the present State Board has done, not well, but only as well as 
it could. It will undertake new duties vastly more important than any 
now assigned to any educational officer. It will provide a practical 
worth while system of selecting state textbooks. It will furnish direc- 
tion and standards for the increase of efficiency in elementary schools. 
It will guide the high schools into the service of all the people. It 
will help to secure positive results from our beginnings of industrial and 
vocational training. It will provide for the education of those in our 
state institutions for the delinquent, defective, and dependent whose 
training is now neglected. 


It offers competent and constant state direction of all educational 
interests; but it founds that direction not upon mandates of law so 
much as upon the moral worth of the wisdom which inspires it. It 
means the centralization of responsibility; and at the same time pro- 
vides that the Board with its three members shall sit in council upon all 
important executive acts. It means the addition to our school interests 
of the leadership of the ablest men who can be found world wide. In 
the end, it means the marked and abundant increase of that which the 
people are entitled to get from that great investment of money and 
children which we call our public schools. 

Respectfully submitted, 
May E. DeExTER-HENSHALL, 
County Supt. Schools, Yolo County. 
DeE.iA D. Fisu, 
County Supt. Schools, Tehama County. 
Wn. P. CRAMSIE, 
County Supt. Schools, Yuba County. 
Geo. W. Moore, 
City Supt. Schools, Colusa. 

ALLISON WARE, 

State Normal School, Chico, Chairman. 


THE TEACHER’S TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Thou shalt be on time. 

Thou shalt be patient and courteous toward children. 

Thou shalt not talk too much. 

Thou shalt follow the course of study, studying it withal that thou 
mayest follow it intelligently. 

Thou shalt be attentive unto the commandment and request of the 
County Superintendent. 

Thou shalt be diligent in thine attendance at teachers’ meetings and 
in thy preparation thereof. 

Thou shalt not speak evil of the teacher who went before thee, 
however much thou mayest disagree with her ways of doing. 

Thou shalt be duly and rightly interested in the social welfare of thy 
neighborhood. 

Thou shalt remember that when thou teachest character thou teachest 
the best thing. 

Thou shalt continually seek to enrich and enlarge thine own life that 
thou mayest thereby help thy pupils the more; so shalt thou dwell long 
in the land and verily thou shalt be a blessing —Exchange. 





A PRACTICAL QUESTION FOR THE ARITHMETIC 
CLASS 


B. V. GARwoop 
South Pasadena 





In the March issue of the “Hardware World,” published in San 
Francisco, appears an article on the “Right Way to Figure Profit” 
which has been very interesting to me because it is contrary to the teach- 
ing of our arithmetics on the subject of Profit and Loss. Our texts have 
taught that gain or loss is a percentage of the cost, but the article referred 
to treats the subject differently. In one place the author of the article 
says: ‘The wholesale cost is not something to be added to, but a portion 
of the selling price, in this instance, 68% of the selling price.”” In an- 
other place we find, ‘“The cost of an article is not a thing to be added 
to. It is a per cent of the selling price.” 

The problem referred to is the following: A certain article costs 
$1 wholesale. What will it have to be sold for to allow a profit of 
10% after allowing 22% for the cost of doing business ? 
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The article relates that of 1000 answers received 750 were incorrect. 
A certain dealer used the expression, “I cannot do business on less than 
25% profit,” but qualified his statement in this way: whert he found 
$100.00 in his cash drawer he wanted to know that $25.00 of it was 
profit. He had a right to know this, but according to our arithmetics 
that $25.00 was one-third and not one-fourth of the cost. In discussing 
this subject with the bookkeeper of a large retail establishment a few 
days since, he said that all the commercial papers are advancing the idea 
that profit should be considered a percentage of the selling price and not 
a percentage of the cost. My thought is that the pupils of our schools 
should be taught the system used in the commercial world, or the com- 
mercial world should use the terms as taught in our schools, 


A POINT WELL TAKEN 
Cuas. J. TORESON 
Pittsville, Calif. 


Is it possible to devote a department of the “Sierra Educational 
News’ to country schools, and especially to those of one teacher? 

I look in vain through nearly every issue of every educational maga- 
zine I take to find something especially for one-teacher schools, but nearly 
everything is written for the graded city schools, and the country teacher 
is told that he “‘can adapt this to his school,” or words to that effect. 
Why not let the city teachers try ‘‘adapting”’ at least half the time? 

When we go to Teachers’ Association or Institute meetings, nearly 
everything is for the graded school, and we country teachers are again 
told to ‘‘adapt.”’ Isn’t it possible to secure instructors for institutes who 
can instruct in country school methods? In the few institutes I have 
attended, I have learned more in listening to the discussions by teachers 
from neighboring country schools, than from all the hired institute lec- 
turers. Why don’t some of the said lecturers study country schools— 
make a specialty of that—and then come to institute or association and 
give us something we can use without “‘adapting”’ ? 

The country school is fully as important as the city school. 

The point is well taken. Attention is called to the Editorial on 
Institutes, in the News for September.—EpiTor. 
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The Excelsior Union High School at Norwalk began the year in a 
new building. Principal A. T. Vinacke and his corps of teachers report 
a large enrollment. 


Chas. F. Meagher, formerly of Tulare, is principal of the Placentia 
Grammar Schcol. 


‘There has been organized in Los Angeles county a Household Arts 
Association, open to all teachers of cooking and sewing in the county, ex- 
clusive of those in Los Angeles and Pasadena. 


Teachers, especially teachers of drawing and art, attending the San 
Francisco meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to see the splendid collection of European posters 
on exhibition at the California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley, during 
the week of the convention. 


At the Gardena Agricultural High School in Los Angeles, most of 
the vocational courses are now given two half days each week instead of 
two periods daily as formerly. “Two new buildings have been added to 
the plant. A beginning in vocational guidance has been made under di- 
rection of Robert J. Teall. 


Clayton F. Palmer, formerly of the Gardena High School, Los An- 
geles, has been made Supervisor of School Gardening in the Los Angeles 
schools. 


The course of lecture studies on educational topics, offered by Dr. 
Ira W. Howerth of the University of California, before the teachers of 
San Francisco, has been especially well received. Dr. Howerth, as direc- 
tor of university extension, is a strong acquisition to the educational forces 
of the Pacific Coast. 


On October 18th Miss Anna Florence Brown of the Oakland Board 
of Education gave an illustrated lecture on [The Passion Play of Ober- 
ammergau in the free course in San Francisco. 


The second annual convention of School Trustees of Merced County 
was held October 26th. Superintendent Miss Margaret Sheehy secured 
Mark Keppel as speaker. 


Hon. E. T. Fairchild, President of the N. E. A., and for several 
years the State Superintendent of Kansas, has resigned the latter position 
to become President of the New Hampshire State College. Mr. Fair- 
child’s work as administrator and in rural school betterment proves him 
well fitted for his new position. He carries with him the high esteem of 
the teaching corps of the entire country. 





New Thin Paper International Encyclopaedia 
By sending the coupon on page 704 you will receive full information 
for yourself or your school. 
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New York City Public Schools 
endorse and adopt the Victor 


The fact that the largest public school system in the world has 
in this manner shown its appreciation of the value of the Victor as 
a broad, general, systematic help in education, is of the utmost im- 
portance to the entire American public school system, to your 
school, to your classroom, to Y¢ ba 

Dr Frank Rix, Supervisor of Music in Greater New York, was 
so impressed with the perfection of the Victor and the special edu- 
cational records, and their adaptation for classroom, assembly, cal- 
isthenic, folk-dance and playground work, that he recommended 
the adoption of the Victor to the Superintendent’s Committee on 
Supplies. 

They endorsed Dr Rix’s recommendation to the Board of 
perintendents, who in turn forwarded the recommendation to the 
Board of Education, with the result that the Board placed the 
Victor on the list of supplies and appropriated nearly six thousand 
dollars for immediate use along this line. 

It is only a question of time before there will be a Victor in 
every school in the United States. There's no better time than 
NOW for you to take the first steps toward getting the benefit of 
the Victor in YOUR SCHOOL. 


Music study in the High School 


The Victor is an invaluable adjunct to chorus work, and the 
course of study in Music History and Appreciation—'‘What We 
Hear in Music’’—which we have prepared, illustraied at every point 
by Victor Records, gives such a clear and thorough understanding 
of the subject as is possible in no other way. Write today for the 
prospectus outlining the full four-years’ course. 

The Special Orchestral Records are another Victor innovation 
the ideal method of teaching orchestration. They give the tone 
color of each instrument, then each group of instruments, and 
finally the music of the entire orchestra. 

Doesn't all this show you the value of the Victor—prove the 
need of it in your school? The most convincing demonstration is 
to try the Victor right in your classroom—a matter which any 
Victor dealer will gladly arrange upon request. 

Write today for full information to the 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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The Victor V with wood horn is specia 
general school work. 


y recommended 


you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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An article in the October issue of the Journal of Geography upon 
Preparation for the Teaching of Geography, by Prof. James F. Cham- 
berlain of the State Normal, Los Angeles, is well worth reading. 


In San Francisco, John A. Lenahan is the new principal of the 
Commercial Evening School. 


Some time since Prof. Charles A. Kunou, Supervisor of Manual 
[raining in Los Angeles, issued a circular letter, calling for suggestions on 
the advisability of organizing in California a Council of Supervisors of 
the Manual Arts. The idea is a good one. Supervisors of manual train- 
ing, industrial education, drawing and design, domestic science, domestic 
art and the home economics group of subjects, should form such an 
organization to act as a clearing house in the consideration of important 
topics. This magazine stands ready to push any well-timed movement, 
.such as the one suggested by Mr. Kunou. 


Supt. J. H. Francis of Los Angeles, President of the Department of 
School Administration of the N. E. A., recently attended a meeting of 
Department Presidents in Chicago. Plans are being laid for the con- 
vention next summer. 


Principal H. O. Williams of the Sacramento High School recently 
contributed to a local paper an article entitled The “‘Public’’ School. Is 
it a Misnomer? Mr. Williams’ plea for a school offering courses to meet 
the needs of all the people is sane and logical. He would not give less 
of the so-called cultural, but he would in addition provide such industria’ 
and home economic lines for boys and girls as to serve them in the 
acquiring of a livelihood. 


At a general meeting of the San Francisco teachers on October 17th. 
the teachers’ pension bill was approved. It is proposed that the act shall! 
take effect July 1, 1913. ‘The report of the pension committee of 15 was 
presented by the chairman, Agnes G. Regan. ‘The main features of the 
bill provide for the continuance in force of existing pensions and create a 
fund to be known as the Public School Teachers’ Pension Fund of Cali- 
fornia. Certain moneys collected under the succession and inheritance tax 
laws and contributions of teachers to the amount of one dollar monthly 
shall make up the fund. But no person shall benefit by this act who shal! 
not have paid into this fund or into the fund “established and maintainec 
under the act of which this act is amendatory, an amount equal to $12 
for each vear of service, up to and including 30 years.’’ Other provision: 
of the bill touch the methods of estimating of amounts needed, method 
of payment, powers and duties of the State Board of Education, etc 
Teachers with 30 years of service to their credit, at least 20 of which 
have been in the public schools of the State, including the last 10 years 
before retirement, shall be accorded $600 annually. Pensions cease, if a 
recipient re-enters the service. Supplementary pensions from local sources 


are allowed. 
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Futterer’s Music Sight 
Reading Studies 


(Standard Musical Library) 
By EDWARD FUTTERER, Director of Music, Albany, N. Y. 


‘Two BookLets. EAcH, 10 CENTs. 


Book One. For Primary Grades 


Supplementary studies for the primary grades, in which the simple 
problems of rhythm and chromatics are taken up. Practice is 
afforded in the Diatonic (step-wise) scale; simple intervals; sharp 
four approached from above; flat seven, and the evenly divided beat. 
In each study the child’s voice—its compass and register—has been 
carefully considered. The book may be used for concerted or 
individual sight singing in the primary grades, and for practice in 


rapid sight reading in the grammar grades. 


Book Two. For Grammar Grades 


These studies for supplementary use will be found valuable in 
amplifying the rhythmic and chromatic study of any music course. 
The initial exercises, though comparatively simple, contain systematic 
tests on the intervals of the scale presented in various keys. The 
sharp and flat inflex are then taken up, and with this principle is 
included a somewhat freer rhythm through the use of the divided beat 
and the dotted quarter and eighth notes. Great care has been taken 


in regard to the compass and register of the voice. 
| Complete Music Catalogue sent on request | 


American Book Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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On October 20th occurred the corner stone laying of the John Swett 
Grammar School in San Francisco. The occasion was notable in that 
Hon. John Swett, after whom the school is named, took part in the cere- 
monies. Among other speakers were President D’Ancona of the Board 
of Education, Supt. Roncovieri and Mrs. M. M. Fitz-Gerald, the prin- 
cipal of the school. 


The new building of the Ventura Union High School was formally 
opened on November Ist. The afternoon and evening reception was 
followed by a play, ““As You Like It,”’ given by the high school students. 
The principal, Fred A. Wagner, and his corps of teachers are to be 
congratulated. Ventura is forging to the front educationally. 


Superintendent Hyatt has written and had distributed a story for the 
school children of the State. Its title is ““What a Pity” and it deals 
with the sorrows and disease that follow in the wake of the whiskey 
trafhe. Without sermonizing or moralizing the facts, as told in story 
form, will find lodgment in the minds of boys and girls. Teachers may 
well procure the pamphlet and use it with the children. County superin- 
tendents will supply the demand. 


The Montana State Teachers’ Association will meet at Missoula, 
December 26-28. Principal A. J. Roberts of Helena is president, and 
Mrs. Pearl IT. Marshall, superintendent of Missoula County, is secretary. 


Miss Katharine Moore of the Los Angeles schools will spend some 
menths in Europe as a student of Dr. Montessori. She will enter the 
class for English and American teachers. 


President Luella Clay Carson of Mills College has returned from her 
Eastern trip. President Carson took active part in the celebration of the 
75th anniversary of the founding of Mount Holyoke College, of which 
institution she is an honored graduate. The enrollment at Mills College 
is unusually large, especially in the science departments. ““The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims’ is soon to be staged under direction of Garnett Holme. 

The Supervisory Association of Los Angeles County has elected the 
following officers: President, M. R. Kerr, principal Inglewood Union 
High; vice-president, B. F. Schisler, principal Bell Grammar School; 
secretary, Martha McClure, principal Tropico; treasurer, J. F. Smith, 
principal San Gabriel; program committee, Supt. Mark Keppel, M. R. 
Kerr, Cree IT. Work, principal Venice High, and Prin. Olive D. Eddy. 
Supt. Keppel addressed the association October 19th, on the theme, 
“If we are not going right educationally, whither then?” 


The Kent Method of Teaching Writing 


Frank A. Kent, Stockton, Cal. 







OPEN LETTER No. Il 


To Primary Teachers: 


Did you get your copy of Talbert’s Expression Primer free 
of charge? (See our Open Letter No. II in last month’s Sierra 
Educational News.) 






A copy of WCRK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS 
beautifully illustrated in colors will be sent on approval postpaid 


to any primary teacher in California. The price is 35c. Desk 
















copies are given where ten or more copies are purchased, provided 


this Open Letter is mentioned. 


GINN & COMPANY 
Publishers 


717 Market Street, San Francisco 












Dniversity of Southern California — 
LOS ANGELES 
Leading Institution of Higher Learning in the Great Southwest 
The University Comprises Nine Colleges 
LIBERAL ARTS THEOLOGY MUSIC 
LAW DENTISTRY ORATORY 
MEDICINE PHARMACY FINE ARTS 
Note these facts: 
1. Splendid student body of 2500. Daily paper and full comple- 
ment of activities. 
2. Faculties comprise professors trained in the world’s greatest 
universities and selected for sterling personal character 
3. Men and women received on equal terms in all departments 
4. Wholesome Christian atmosphere without sectarianism 
5. Graduate Department issues California High School Teach 
er’s Recommendation (Certificate) Seventy-four issued 
during the past year. Advanced courses lead to degree of 
Master of Arts 
6. New Administration Offices; enlarged lecture room and 
library facilities 
Second semester opens February 7, 1913. For full information 
address the Registrar, or write the President, 
GEORGE FINLEY BOVARD, LL.D. 
Los Angeles. 
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Oregon holds its state meeting (Western Division) at Portland, 
December 26-28. One of the best meetings in the history of the organi- 
zation is planned. Prof. Henry Turner Bailey is to be the principal 
speaker. 


The Arizona State Teachers’ Association met at Phoenix October 31 
and November |. Many of the most vital questions affecting the future 
educational policy of the State were discussed by prominent educators. 
The afternoons were devoted to inspection of the educational exhibits 
at the state fair. 


The editors of Webster’s New International Dictionary have the words 
on a two-storied page. On the lower part of the page are the obsolete 
and uncommon words and abbreviations, leaving to the upper part all 
words that a person ordinarily will wish to know. 


California is fortunate in having as her visitor, Dr. Philip Van Ness 
Myers, author of the widely used histories. Dr. Myers has many speak- 
ing engagements on the coast. 


The California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section, will meet 
at Los Angeles the week of December 16th. The first days of the week 
will be devoted to meetings of Los Angeles city teachers and to sessions 
in the various counties. ‘The final days of the week all southern counties 
will center at Los Angeles. The Bay Section meeting of the Association 
will be held at San Francisco December 30 to January 3. Dr. Henry 
Suzzello of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, and 
Henry Turner Bailey, editor of the School Arts Magazine, are the 
speakers from the East. Supt. J. A. Cranston of Santa Ana is president 
of the Southern Section and Prof. F. K. Barthel of San Francisco, 
president of the Bay Section. The meetings promise to surpass the 
exceedingly high standards of former sessions. 


An opinion has been handed down from the office of the Attorney 
General to the effect that our State Normal Schools may offer courses of 
study of a graduate nature and grant teachers’ certificates of high school 
grade. Under the present law only the University of California, Stanford 
and the University of Southern California may grant high school 
credentials. 


Dean Alexis F. Lange of the University of California attended the 
meeting of the Association of American Universities at Philadelphia in 
November. 





We Teach 
Gregg, Graham and Pitman Shorthand 
Bookkeeping, Normal, Penmanship, Correspondence 
STOCKTON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE & NORMAL SCHOOL 
New Record Bldg., Opp. Post Office, Stockton, Cal. 








































MILLS COLLEGE 
The Pacific Coast Woman’s College 


The second semester of the twenty-seventh year 
will open on January 8, 1913. Courses are adminis- | 
tered under the following 21 departments: Art, 
Biblical History, and Literature, Bibliography, | 
Biology, Chemistry and Physics, Education, English, 
French, Geology and Physiography, German, Greek. 
History, Home Economics, Hygiene and Fhysical 
Education, Latin, Mathematics, Music—Instru- 
mental and Vocal, Oral Expression, Philosophy, 
Social and Political Science, Spanish. Degrees 
A. B., B. L., B. S., are conferred. 


Graduates eligible at Universities for graduate 
work. Mills College classified by the United States 
Commissioner of Education in Report of 1910 in 
Division A of Colleges for Women. 

Mills College, situated in the suburbs of Oakland 
and about an hour from San Francisco, is easily \ 
reached from all parts of the Pacific Coast. | 


It has an ideal climate throughout the year and 
beautiful surroundings. 





President, LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A.M., Litt.D., L.L.D. 
For catalogue address—REGISTRAR, Mills College P. O., California. 





First Book in German 


By BAGSTER-COLLINS 


(Very recently published) 












In this book the author has made an attempt to work out, for 
he classroom, the principles set forth in his “Teaching of German 
in Secondary Schools.” It is not a radical textbook, yet he trusts 
that ardent reformers will find in it abundant reading material and 


exercises thoroughly in harmony with the “direct method 
The reading material and exercises are interesting, the illustra 
tions, which are of German scenes, are good, and the book as a 


whole is well gotten up. Price, $1.10 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


Botsford’s History of the Ancient World, 
Morgan & Lyman’s Chemistry and Manual, and 
Burch & Nearing’s Elements of Economics? 















We appreciate correspondence with regard to any of our 
publications 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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The twelfth meeting of the Central Association of Science and Math- 
ematics [Teachers was held at Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., 
November 29-30. Prof. W. C. Bagley, University of Illinois, and 
Supt. C. G. Pearse of Milwaukee, addressed the general sessions. C. E. 
Spicer of Joliet, Ill., was secretary. 


“Ye, our subjects, be filial to your parents, affectionate to your brothers 
and sisters; as husbands and wives be harmonious; as friends, true; bear 
yourselves In modesty and moderation; extend your benevolence to all; 
pursue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop intellectual faculties 
and perfect moral powers; furthermore, advance public good and promote 
common interests; always respect the constitution and observe the laws. 
* * * So shall ye not only be our good and faithful subjects, but 
render illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers.”—-From the late 
Japanese emperor's rescript on education. 

President Morris E. Dailey of the State Normal School, San Jose, 
feels confident that an appropriation of $100,000 is virtually assured for 
the Normal School. Dr. Dailey made his presentation before the State 
Board of Control. The money is badly needed for new buildings and 
improvements, and the great work that is being done in San Jose is attract- 
ing the attention not only of school people but also of the legislators of the 
state. It is planned to build an assembly hall to accommodate 1,800. 
The manual training and domestic science building is to be repaired, a 
new playground is to be made, and improvements and repairs generally will 
be effected. 


Miss Ednah Rich, president of the State Normal School of Manual 
Training and Home Economics at Santa Barbara, and who is chairman 
of the Home Economics Department of the California Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, was recently the guest of Supt. D. T. Bateman of San Jose. 
Miss Rich was well received in her address before the people of San Jose, 
and was very helpful in making suggestions along the lines of industrial 
education. 


State Superintendent L. R. Alderman of Oregon, whoze accident was 
mentioned in the last number of THE News, ts, as his many California 
friends will be glad to know, progressing nicely at his home. It will be 
some weeks before he will again be in his office. Mr. Alderman has so 
endeared himself not only to the educational forces, but to all the people 
throughout Oregon that he has the sympathy of the entire state. His work 
in Oregon is attracting the attention of the people of the entire Pacific 
coast, and many eyes in the Far East are turned in his direction. He has 
the undivided support of all the teachers throughout the state. 


The coupon on page 704 will interest every member of the California 
Teachers’ Association. 





ICATE BUILDING 
AKLAND.CAL. 


Six per cent interest 


Write us a postal right now, asking for Information relative to 
Realty Syndicate 6% Investment certificates which allow you to Invest 
with us at 6% any sum from $100 up, for any length of time from 6 
months to 10 years. 

Your money will be protected by assets of more than thirteen 
million dollars. 

We have been Issuing ‘“‘Syndicate Sixes’’ for over 16 years and have 
pald out nearly fifteen miilion dollars to our clients. 

We solicit and will greatly appreciate Inquiries In relation to the 
above. 

We also Issue Installment Certificates. 


THE REALTY SYNDICATE 


F. M. SMITH, President 
Pald Up Capital and Surplus, $8,182,811.12 
1470 BROADWAY OAKLAND 


Right Hand Rule. Our net 
price Catalog absolutely and 
positively saves you time, money, 
and annoyance on Physics, 


Chemistry and Science Orders. 


University Apparatus Company 


Berkeley, California 
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State Superintendent Hyatt has been asked by the Department of the 
Interior to urge the adoption of a state holiday in the autumn, to be known 


as Agricultural and Rural Life Day. 


The Arts and Crafts Society of Los Angeles has been organized with 
Mr. Douglas Donaldson as president; Mrs. C. F. Powell, vice-president; 
Miss La Veta Crump, secretary and treasurer. The board of directors 
includes Mr. F. A. Batchelder, Douglas Donaldson, Mrs. Thomas Allen 
Box, Mrs. Randle Hutchinson, Mr. E. L. Powell, the Misses May Gear- 
hart and La Veta Crump. The society is incorporated, and will hold 
regular courses, entertainments and exhibitions. They hope to open sales- 
rooms in the near future. 


The annual dinner and election of officers of the Northern California 
Peace Society was held in San Francisco October 31st. Hon. W. A. 
Gates of the State Board of Charities and Correction was chosen president; 
R. C. Root of Berkeley was chosen secretary and treasurer. Mr. Root is 
Pacific coast secretary of the American Peace Society. Five vice-presi- 
dents were elected, and three members of the executive committee. The 
special feature of the annual meeting was an illustrated lecture by Prof. 
Edward B. Krehbiel of Stanford University, on ““War Examined.” This 
lecture showed in a most effective way the contrast between war and 
arbitration, and was of a h'ghly educational character. Secretary Root is 
carrying on a campaign of education this fall insthe schools of San Fran- 
cisco, and by means of peace literature exhibits at many of the teachers’ 
institutes. 


As a result of the Principals’ Round Table at the meeting of the 
county teachers of Santa Clara County, the grammar school principals met 
at San Jose, November 9th. There is a growing tendency in Supt. Bate- 
man’s county for all forces to work together. 


State Superintendent Hyatt has notified the school officials that the 
English Lesson Books will not be in general use in the schools during this 
year. In the meantime the change from the old English Lessons to the 
new will be gradually brought about. 


In the Pasadena High School a course in aviation will be added to 
the curriculum, so it is reported. The study will have to do largely with 
the theory rather than the practice of aeronautics. ' 


Supt. C. C. Hughes of Eureka has been elected as assistant superin- 
tendent of the schools of Sacramento. The people of Eureka regret 
exceedingly the loss of Mr. Hughes. He has been doing noteworthy 
work, and only a few days before his resignation he presented to the board 
an exceedingly valuable report, embodying among other topics a recom- 
mendation for the establishing of a night school. Succeeding Mr. Hughes 
at Eureka is Mr. N. B. Van Matre. The people of Eureka feel that 
they are doing well in selecting Mr. Van Matre, and he will develop the 
schools along the lines suggested in the report made by Mr. Hughes. 
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A.-B.-C.-&-M. Physiography 
By 


AREY, BRYANT, CLENDENIN, and MORREY 
Price, $1.25 













What California teachers say about it: 
C. B. Whitmoyer, Chico High School— 
“*Up-to-date and in every way a highly desirable text.” 
A. G. Van Gorder, Mission High School, San Francisco— 
“Subject matter, well chosen; course, well balanced; 
presentation, excellent.” 
E. M. Cunningham, San Jose High School— 
“The best text on the subject that has appeared to date.” 
J. B. Corcoran, Fresno High School— 
“The very best book for students beginning Physiography.”” 
W. C. Crandall, State Normal School, San Diego— 


‘Stronger than previous texts on the subject.” 


D. C. Heath & Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
G. H. Chilcote, Manager Charles F. Scott 








Progressive Drawing Books 


HE simplest and best graded of all the modern Drawing Books. Wel! 

adapted to the needs of cities and towns where the grade teachers 

have only general supervision. Facsimile pencil reproductions by the 
new Planographic printing process. WGeautiful color plates kkight Books 
in the Series. One book for each year. 


Books | to III - - each 15 cents 
Books IV, V, VI, Vil, Vill - each 20 cents 


Prang Drawing Books have recently been adopted for exclusive use for 
five years in all the public schools of West Virginia, and the Province of 
Nova Scotia, and in the English-speaking schools of the Province of 
Quebec, as well as in hundreds of cities and towns. Are you using them? 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW BOX OF “PRANG QUALITY” 
SEMI-MOIST WATER COLORS? A LONG BOX OF EIGHT SEMI- 
MOIST COLORS AND A No. 7 BRUSH TO RETAIL AT 25 CENTS 
Send for our new “Art Catalogue’’ and announcements 
of NEW “Non-Resident Courses in Art Instruction.’ 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


Established 1856 


New York Chicago Boston Dallas Atlanta 
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The Shanahan Amendment providing for free textbooks for the primary 
and grammar schools and for the reorganization of the State Board of 
Education was adopted at the November election by a vote of about two 
to one. While the amendment is now a part of the Constitution, there is 
no way for the state to supply free textbooks until the Legislature meets. 
Pending the receipt of an opinion from the Attorney General, Supt. Hyatt 
will continue the sale of the State Series of Texts. In all probability the 
amendment will not be in full operation until the opening of the school 
year beginning July |, 1913. 


At the October meeting the 1915 Club, after a short discussion of 
Editor Winship’s exposing of the false statements in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal articles, resolved itself into a committee of the whole to outline a 
policy and plan for making a vocational survey of the Bay Region. The 
first question was, how to so apportion the work so that the different clubs 
and societies will not duplicate efforts. The second question was the lines 
of investigation. The final plan will be adopted at a subsequent meeting. 

The Western Normal Club of the Northern Section of the California 
Teachers’ Association held a banquet at the Hotel Land on Thursday even- 
ing of association week. Forty members were in attendance. Messrs. J. R. 
Humphreys, president of the Western Normal in Stockton, L. W. Peart 
and R. W. Galey were present at the banquet. About 100 Western 
Normal graduates are members of the Northern Section of the C. T. A. 

Study the suggestions on page 704 for a Christmas present for your- 
self or your school. Send the coupon today. 


The October number of Superin- 
tendent Hyatt’s Blue Bulletin con- 
tains articles on “Smaller High 
Schools’, on ““The Teacher’’, ““The 
County Tax Rate’’, and other im- 
portant matters. 







Why nets Tats coma lhomge 

The Reading- literature 

Aeocts are the Hest in: 

I [ilvary Yala = 

4 rte fo e Ldn , 

3. Adaptation grads, 

+. Orrra 

f MBL Lists, 
Paawelids « <-% $32 
Firs Raden... 36 
Soemd. Kradw...:40 


Mrs. Nettie B. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Modoc County, in her 
supplement discusses the matter of 
state textbooks, and other questions 
of general interest to the teachers of 
her county. 


President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
has received telegraphic news from 
Oxford University, England, that 
five Californians, four of whom are 
University of California students, 


, hivd eo dev. ‘MS have passed in the Rhodes scholar- 
‘Trow, R ters on CG Crcage. ship examinations. 
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Looking Backward 


Thanks to the school people of the Coast, our business 
for 1912 has been the most successful of any year since the 


San Francisco office was opened, Thirteen Years ago. 


Looking Forward 


We wish you all A Merry Christmas and A Happy 
New Year. Surely the year Nineteen Thirteen will be 
more happy if you continue to use the Bradley material in 
your school work. 

During the meeting of the California Teachers’ Associ- 
ation we will have an exhibit at Native Sons’ Hall, of work 


done with the Bradley Colors. Do not fail to see this exhibit, 


Milton Bradley Company 
975 Market St. 


San Francisco 
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Arrangements have been made for a reunion of the alumni of the 
State Normal School of San Jose who will convene with the sessions of 
the California Teachers’ Association. ‘The reunion will take the form of 
an informal reception. It will be held in the red room of Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco, on the afternoon of January the first. The alumni will be 
unusually fortunate to welcome as one of its members at that time Dr. Henry 
Suzzalo of Columbia University. The reception committee has a long list 
of the graduates prominent around the bay. Mr. Ray Bridgman, the 
president of the Alumni Association, and the executive committee are 
arranging a musical program. The event promises to be one of the most 
enjoyable yet held by the graduates. 


The fall meeting of the California Drawing Teachers’ Association, 
Mr. William S. Rice, president, met Saturday afternoon, November 23, 
at the California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. After the business 
meeting the teachers assembled in the Exhibition Hall to see the school’s 
collection of European posters and to hear a lecture on the same by Pro- 
fessor Frederick H. Meyer. After the lecture light refreshments were 
served in the Students’ Club Room. 


For the meeting of the Southern Section of the California Teachers’ 
Association, held in Los Angeles, and for the meeting of the Bay Section 
of the Association, held in San Francisco, the railroads will sell tickets on 
the receipt-certificate plan from stations in California. Those attending 
either meeting will pay full fare to Los Angeles or San Francisco, as the 
case may be, taking a receipt-certificate from the agent at starting point. 
This certificate, when properly signed, will entitle the holder to one-third 
fare for the return trip. Tickets to Los Angeles will be sold from Dec. 
8 to 20, with return limit from Dec. 18 to Jan. 3. ‘Tickets to San Fran- 
cisco will be sold from Dec. 20 to Jan. 3, with return limit from Dec. 30 


to Jan. 8. 


The new high school building at Woodland, soon to be completed, is 
of reinforced concrete and brick and will accommodate 300 pupils. ‘The 
assembly hall will seat over 600. Provision is made for a business depart- 
ment, domestic science, manual training and gymnasium. The building 
will be provided with heating and ventilating, vacuum cleaning, program 
clocks, plumbing and lighting systems. 


The state has purchased, through the Board of Control, $36,264.16 
worth of school bonds from the city of Santa Clara, and $25,000 of high 
school bonds in Jackson, Amador county. [he purchase in both cases is 
at par with accrued interest at 5 per cent. 


At Chico a $16,000 auxiliary high school will be erected. ‘The pres- 


‘nt high school, recently erected, is already overcrowded. 


It is reported that at the Santa Barbara High School credits will be 
allowed girls for swimming. The course will be under the direction of Miss 
Georgia Carmany. 
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Fullerton Union High School 


Norman F. Marsh 


ARCHITECT 


Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles 


Specialist in School Architecture 


Architect of Hollywood Polytechnic High School; Pasadena 
High School; Boys’ High School, Riverside; Union High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; and many other High and Elementary Schools. 


Let me help you in your Bond Campaign. Write me before 
launching your project. Get the benefit of Cumulative Experience. 


References—Trustees, Schoolmasters and Banks. 
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Prof. Thomas H. Reed, speaking before the Municipal League at Ber- 
keley, declared that the officials of a city should receive as highly specialized 
training for their work as do men of any other profession. 


Dr. W. F. Snow of the State Board of Health was in charge of the 
health conservation corporation, which was one of the chief exhibits during 
the recent hygienic congress at Washington, D. C. Dr. Snow gave utterance 
to the belief that California’s new industry is “growing humans.” He said 
that California was one of the first states to place men above melons, and 
to realize the significance of a proper growing of humans. 


Dr. William V. Coffin of the Whittier State School has resigned. It is 
reported that friction has resulted over the ““honor system.” 


A portrait of Joaquin Miller was unveiled recently at the Franklin 
School, Oakland. The poet was present and read one of his latest poems 
entitled ‘The Fortunate Isles.” The pupils presented a program of music, 
folk dancing and games. 


Nearly one-fourth of the boys and girls who enter the American public 
schools reach the high school. This, too, when the work of the high school 
of today is almost as advanced as that of the college of a few years ago. 


The historical address delivered by Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell at 
Chicago on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the N. E. A. has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form by the American School Board Journal. 


The address is edited by Frank M. Bruce. 


In Berkeley Mrs. Beatrice Wilmans, principal of the Hawthorne 
School, is making of her school a social center. In addition, training in 
household work for the girls will be provided in a bungalow, which will 
serve as a domestic arts school and girls’ clubhouse. Miss Mary O'Bannon, 
principal of the Jefferson School, is organizing a students’ improvement club 
for the boys. The teaching of good citizenship will be emphasized. 


The plans for the new $150,000 Emerson School of Oakland have 
been adopted. E-very room will be an outside room and the entire building 
can be turned into an outdoor school. 


The University Fellowships in Pacific Coast History, established by the 
N. S. G. W., will be productive of increased interest and intensive study. 


The grammar school building at Menlo Park was recently destroyed 


by fire, the estimated loss being $30,000. 


A recent meeting in Yreka of the San Jose Normal School Alumni of 
Siskiyou county was largely attended, some two dozen being present. The 
toastmaster was County Superintendent W. H. Parker. The speakers 
included A. C. Abshire, Miss Mary Adams, Miss Lesley C. Walker, Miss 
ida M. Fisher, Mrs. Nettie S. Gaines, Maynard Lee Daggy and C. K. 
Studley. The officers of the association are Leslie C. Walker, President; 
Clara Davies, Vice-President; Lena Barnum, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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The Dust Down 


The harmful effects of too much dust 
in the air are well known. 

The constant shuffling of feet in the 
schoolroom, and the more violent exercise 
in the gymnasium, stir up dust and circu- 
late it in dangerous quantities. It is of 
the greatest importance to general health 
that the amount of this floating dust 
should be reduced. 


| 
Floor Dressing | 


seo 


holds down all dust that settles, and prevents 
its circulation in the air. Vegetable and animal \ 
germs cannot find subsistence in it. They are 
held down and swept away at the end of the 
day. 
Illustrated booklet sent free—A booklet on 
dust dangers and how to avoid them will be 
mailed to you free immediately upon receipt of { 


your request. It contains much valuable in- 
formation and is a book you should have. 
Not intended for household use 


Standard Oil Company 


(California) 





San Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portland, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. ‘ 


Oakland. Cal. Honolulu, T. H. Nome, Alaska 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR- 
CULATION, ETC., 
of the Sierra Educational News, published monthly (July and August 
excepted) at San Francisco, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
Kditor, Arthur Henry Chamberlain, San Francisco. 
Business Manager, Jas. A. Barr, San Francisco 
Publisher, California Council of Education, San Francisco 
Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of stock 
holders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock.) 
California Council of Education, San Francisco. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other s¢ curity holders, hold 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities: Non 


A cana 


a 


JAS. A. BARR, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October, 1912 
JAMES MASON, 
Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California 


J. W. McClymonds, City Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, has 
suggested that steps be taken for the formation of parental schools in Oak- 
land. He will ask for a tax levy of 5 cents for the purpose. 


What is the money value of an education? ‘The average reduced to 
individual cases, would be something like this: Two boys, age 14, are both 
interested in mechanics. One goes into the shops, the other into a technical 
school. ‘The boy in the shops starts at $4 a week, and by the time he is 18 
be is getting $7. At that age the other boy is leaving school and starting 
work at 38 a week. At 20 the shop- canes young fellow is getting 
$9.50 and the technical graduate $15; at 22 the former:s —— wage Is 
$11.50 and the latter’s $20; and by the tine they are both 25 the shop- 
worker finds $12 .75 in his pay envelope, while the technically trained man 
draws a salary of $31. ‘These figures are based on a study of 2000 actual 
workers made by the Massachusetts Commission for Industrial and Techni- 
cal Education. 


That language and literature in country schools can be interestingly and 
effectively taught through agriculture and domestic science is the contention 
of Professor M. A. Leiper of the Western Kentucky State Normal School, 
in a bulletin just issued for free distribution by the United States Bureau 
of Education. Mr. Leiper believes that the chief purpose of the rural 
school, aside from teaching the traditional rudiments, “‘is to develop a deep 
and reverent appreciation of nature, and to give a fundamental knowledge 
of that body of facts by which man may make nature yield the greatest 
possible amount of food and clothing for sustenance and comfort.’’ Lan- 
guage work is to deal as much as possible throughout the course with the life 
of the rural community. ‘The memorizing of poems and literary gems; 
lebates on subjects of farming and country life; verse writing; keeping a 
diary; talking from outlines before the whole school on country life topics ; 
these are some of the steps suggested in the plan of teaching languages in a 
rural school. 
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CRAYONS 


“STAQNAL” 


For Kindergarten, 
Marking and 
Checking 


“CRAYOLA” 


For General Color 
Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 
24 Colors 


“DUREL scuoolertravons|| “AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Hard Pressed oR Gem NTIONAL co WORK, 


Dustless White and 
for Pastel Effects Bri> 


Colored Chalks 





Samples furnished BINNEY & SMITH C0 81-83 Fulton St. 
upon application . NEW YORK 


Popular Priced Headquarters for California Teachers’ Association 


HOTEL HOLLAND 
161 ELLIS STREET 
San Francisco’s Leading and Best Located Downtown Family Hotel 


260 Perfectly Equipped Rooms 125 Private Baths 
Rates: $1.C0, $1.50, add 50c for Two Persons 
The Popular Stopping Place for Educators 
Special Rates to Teachers 
Write for Illustrated Booklet and Special Weekly Stas 


MT. TAMALPAIS 


VETGR NTN aU bs Half a Mile High 


Overlooking 23 Counties of California 


MUIR - WOODS 


Among the Big Trees of Califcrnia 
Via SAUSALITO FERRY, Foot Market St. 
See S. F. Daily Papers for Time Card 


A DAY’S TRIP N€VER TO BE FORGOTTEN 
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Our Book Shelf 


THE PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION LESSONS, BOOK ONE. By Ida M. 
Brautigan, Assistant to Principal, City of New York; Chas. Harper, 
Teacher of English, City of New York, and Cecil A. Kidd, Principal, 
City of New York. Silver, Burdett & Co., pp. 153. Price, 40 cents. 

In compiling these books the authors have had in mind an arrangement 
of material that will make an easy, systematic and interesting study of that 

part of English known as composition. The exercises are arranged in a 

very attractive way and are supplemented by helpful footnotes for teachers 

at the close of each chapter. E.ach lesson has grown out of classroom work 
covering a number of years, and no lesson has been included that has not 
stood the test of actual classroom experience. The lessons are arranged in 

a series of three books: Book One, for the third and fourth years; Book 

‘Two, for the fifth and sixth years, and Book Three, for the seventh and 

eighth years. Excellent illustrations accompany the various stories, and on 

the whole these volumes comprise a thorough and practical work. 


HEALTH IN HoME AND Town. By Bertha Millard Brown, author of 
Good Health for Girls and Boys. D. C. Heath & Co., pp. 312. 
Price 60c. 

This book deals in a most practical way with the problems of health 
and sanitation. It considers the home, both inside and outside, as to 
healthful surroundings, environment, heating, lighting and ventilation and 
the care of the house and grounds. It tells how to decorate the home. 
The city is taken up, parks and playgrounds are discussed and attention is 
given to the food supply, water and ice, sewerage, cleaning of streets, and 
various problems that touch city life. Some of the most dangerous diseases 
and their prevention are touched upon. A list of books for teachers is ap- 
pended. ‘The illustrations are suggestive and the summaries and questions 
at chapter closings are valuable. 


[He FRIENDSHIP OF Nations. A story of the peace movement for 
young people. By Lucile Gulliver, with a foreword by David Starr 
Jordan. Ginn & Co., pp 293. Price 60c. 

Now that a study of peace relations has found a much needed place 
in the schools, this little book is particularly valuable. The author ap- 
proaches her subject in a most interesting way. She gives the story of war 
and the history of peace, illustrating from the experience of nations since 
early times, and following it down to our own day. A chapter upon [he 
Hague as the city of peace and another chapter touching the geography of 
peace are well worth study. Under the heading “The Arithmetic of 
War,” is shown the tremendous cost of armament and wars. There is a 
tribute to the veterans and discussion of the world brotherhood. ‘The book 
is well illustrated, and attractively bound. 


CuHoiceE LITERATURE. Compiled and arranged by Sherman Williams, 
chief of school libraries division, New York State Educational Depart- 


ment. American Book Co. Book |, 144 pages. Price 22c; book 
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WEBSTER'S 


give your pupi uv like 
tunity to gain accurate, con- 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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‘onsider the advantages from using 
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400,000 Words Defined. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. 


The only dictionary with the 
DIVIDED PAGE,—characterized 


equipment 


WRITE for Suggestions on the 


of the Dictionary FREE. Mention 


his Journal and we will include 
set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Teachers 


are cordially invited to make 
their headquarters while in 
San Francisco at our office in 
the Phelan Building, 760 
Market Street. 

The San Francisco office 
has been opened for the 
convenience of our teacher 
friends and will enable us 
better to serve them. We 
hope they will make use of 
it and the superior advan- 
tages offered by a nearer dis- 
tributing point. The Pacific 
Coast territory will now be 
served from the San Fran- 
cisco office. 

We also cordially invite 
these who are particularly 
interested in commercial 
education to inspect the fol- 
lowing books: 


Gregg Shorthand 
Rational Typewriting 


Office Training for 
Stenographers 


Applied Business 
English’ 


Words 


These form the textbook 
equipment of the efficient 
shorthand department — in 
either public or _ private 
school. They are used in 
more than half the shorthand 
schools of the country. Write 
for full information concern- 
ing them and our other 
publications. Ask also for 
our Booklet 44, which tells 
about our free correspond- 
ence course for teachers. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Sen Francisco 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





2, 160 pages, 25c; book 3, 192 pages, 28c; book 4, 256 pages, 35c; 
book 5, 320 pages, 40c; book 6, 400 pages, 45c; book 7, 512 
pages, 50c. 

This series of supplementary reading covers work for the first eight 
grades, book 7 being prepared for the seventh and eighth years. The 
author has chosen wisely and the selections are all of literary merit and 
would be enjoyed by those without the school room as well as by pupils 
in the class. Fine verse occupies no small portion of the text and foot- 
notes relating to the authors is in many cases given. The illustrations are 
excellent and will make their appeal both for the artistic and from the 
study sides. [he volumes are well bound and very attractive. 


THE Fairy Book. By Kate Forrest Oswell, author of American School 
Readers, Old Time Tales, etc., pp. 121. Price 40c. WHEN WE 
WerRE WEE, Tales of the Ten Grandchildren. By Martha Young, 
author of Plantation Songs, etc., pp. 153. Price 40c. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 

These books are two of the Everychild’s Series. ‘They are most at- 
tractively written and delightfully illustrated. As is indicated in the 
title, The Fairy Book takes up some of the more important fairy tales and 
so presents them as to highly interest the children of the elementary schools. 
The book will be used around the fireside as well as in the schoolroom. 
When We Were Wee deals with some of the old time tales in a striking 
way and will supplement history stories and geographical sketches for ele- 
mentary pupils. The drawings in both books are excellent. 


THE Boy AND His Ganc. By J. Adams Puffer, director of Beacon 
Vocation Bureau, Boston, Illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin Co., pp. 
188. Price $1.00. 

This book lays an excellent foundation for the study of social problems 
and indirectly will help greatly in reorganizing our courses of study to meet 
the needs of the boy in school. The chapters deal with the general nature, 
organization, and activities of the gang, the control of primitive impulses, 
tribal instincts, the special virtues of the gang, the relation of the gang 
to constructive social work and to the school and with other matters relative 
to boy life and the boy’s relation to the gang. Ihe author has had large 
experience in dealing with boys and has had from them their own stories. 
‘The whole book is interesting and instructive. 


PROBLEMS IN FURNITURE MAKING. By Fred D. Crawshaw, B.S., 
M.E., Professor of Manual Arts, University of Wisconsin. The 
Manual Arts Press, price $1.00; board covers, $1.20. 

This book, revised and enlarged, consists of 43 plates of working 
drawings suitable for use in grammar and high schools and 36 pages of 
text, including chapters on design, construction and finishes, and notes on 
the problems. The problems will be helpful to all interested in the design 
and construction of simple furniture. It will be of special assistance to 
teachers and students not only as a partial text but as a class reference 
book. 
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National Regulator Company 
Thermostatic System 


The simplest, most effective Thermo- 
static System on the market. Requires 
less attention and practically no repairs. 
Write to the Pacific Coast Agents, 
Machinery & Electrical Company, 351 
North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal., for 
long list of satisfactory installations and 
satisfied users. More than two thousand 
installed in California and Arizona within 
the last five years. 










Machinery & Electrical Co. 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast 


351 North Main Street Los Angeles, Cal. 
Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Growinc A LiFe. By Charles Evans, President of the Central State 
Normal School, Edmond, Oklahoma. Rand, McNally & Co., 
214, price $1.00. 

In this book the author has made available for the grade-school teacher 
the best of modern thought on the psychology of teaching, and interpreted 
it in his own epigrammatic, illuminating way. Clever examples, taken 
from a wide teaching experience, help to impress the argument. The book 
is vibrant with enthusiasm for the profession of teaching. It is based on 
the convictions of a man who has taught all his life and preserved his first 
devotion to his profession. Its optimism is irresistible and it portrays firm 
faith in the innate goodness of the child. 


Eric’s Book oF Beasts. Done in water colors and accompanied with 
appropriate jingle. By David Starr Jordan, interpreted in black and 
white by Shimada Sekko. Paul Elder & Co., pp. 114. Price $1.00. 

This little book is extremely unique and interesting, the jingles and the 
illustrations will make a strong appeal to children. The arrangement 
is very artistic. 


THE ENGLIsH History Story Book. By Albert F. Blaisdell and 
Francis K. Ball, authors of the “American History Story Book,’’ etc. 
Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. Little, Brown & Co., pp. 196, 
price 50c. 

This book, as the title eeanndt tells of the events in English History 
from the time of the early Romans down to the reign of Queen Victoria 
in story form. The half tone illustrations are excellent. The book 
adaptable for the schoolroom, home and public library, and is a very 
attractive volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Ginn & Co.: Old-Time Hawaiians, by Mary S. Lawrence, pp. 172, price 60c 
uropean Beginnings of American History, by Alice M. Atkinson, pp. 358, price 
$1.00. Examples of Industrial Education, by Frank Mitchell Leavitt, pp. 330, 
price $1.25. Physics Laboratory Manual, by Cavanagh-Westcott-Twining, pp. 


60, price 70c. The Dramatic Method of Teaching, by Finlay-Johnson, pp. 199, 
price, $1.00. 
D. Appleton & Co.: Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence, by Grant 


Milnor Hyde, pp. 338, price $1.50. Principles of Education, by Paul Klapper, 
Ph.D., pp. 485. 

The Macmillan Co.: Deering of Deal, by Latta Griswold, pp. 317, price $1.2 

Silver, Burdett & Co.: Biology, by Herbert W. Conn, pp. 425, oxine $1.50. 
A Primer, by Serl & Evans, pp. 112, price 30e. The Philips-Anderson Arithmetic, 
Book One, by George Morris Philips and Robt. F. Anderson, pp. 366, price 45c. 
Composition and Rhetoric, by Erle E. Clippinger, pp. 367, price $1.00 

American Book Co.: Francois’ Essentials of French, by Victor E. Francois. 
pp. 426, price 90c. LIgen’s Forge Work, by Wm. L. ligen, pp. 222, price 80ec. 
A Quarter Century of Public School Development, by Wm. H. Maxwell, pp. 429, 
price $1.25. Hygiene for the Worker, by Wm. H. Tolman and Adelaide W. 
Guthrie, pp. 239, price 50c. Language Lessons for Little People, by John Morrow, 
pp. 80, price 25c. 

Rand, McNally & Co.: Asia, A Geography Reader, by Ellsworth Huntington, 
pp. 370, price 75c. = 

Little, Brown & Co.: Donald in Scotland, by McDonald-Dalrymple, pp. 117, 
price 60c. Josefa in Spain, by McDonald- Dalrymple, pp. 117, price 60c. Cherry 
Tree Children, by Mary F. Blaisdell, pp. 126, price 40c Mother West Wind’s 
Children, by Thornton W. Burgess, pp. 168, price te 

D. C. Heath & Co.: Old English Ballads, by John A. Long, pp. 146. , 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons: Correct Business and Legal Forms, by Eleanora Banks, 
pp. 245, price $1.25 


Isaac Pitman & Sons: Style Book of Business English, pp. 235, price 85c 
Thos. Y. Crowell & Co A Valiant Woman, by M. F., pp. 303, price $1.00. 


Seott, Foresman & Co.: The Teacher, by Florence Milner, pp. 281. 


American School of Correspondence: Descriptive Astronomy, by F. R. Moul- 
ton, pp. 251. 
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MANUAL TRAINING OUTFITS 


OUR SPECIALTY 














MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 
FITTED WITH RAPID ACTING VISES 


stock of STANLEY TOOLS 8findako maxes 


PALACE HARDWARE COMPANY 


581 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
fiesMost Careful Attention To Mail Orders 
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taney Tools 


“BAILEY” BLOCK PLANES are the highest type of Block 
Plane manufactured. All numbers have the most improved 
form of adjustment, which enables the user to accurately adjust 
the Cutters either endwise or sidewise. In addition, each Plane 
has an adjustable throat. This latter feature will be found of 
great convenience, as it allows of the opening or closing of 
the throat as coarse or fine work may require. 


Cutters are made of the best English steel—tempered and 
ground by an improved process, and before leaving the factory— 
are honed ready for use. 


Our Catalogue shows many tools suitable for use in Manual 
Training Schools, and we shall be pleased to mail a copy of 
same on application. Ask for Catalogue No. 34-B. 


StomleyBule& Level Cu. 


New BrITAIN.CONN. U.S.A. 
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A New World for Children 


Through 
Supplementary Reading 


A kingdom, indeed, wherein the rarest and most beautiful litera- 
ture for little people is placed within easy reach—books selected 
by experts and written by men and women who love children 
Beautifully illustrated. 


Twelve 1912 Books 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Dickens-West. 


One of the most touching and popular short stories ever written 
Rich with the Christmas spirit. Of special value in teaching 
reading Line drawings by Milo K. Winter................ 30 


THE WATER-BABIES. Kingsley-Hiestand. 


The adventures of a little runaway London “sweep’’ who threw 


himself into the river and was turned into a water-baby Line 

drawings by Will Carqueville...............6. ee ee 
THE HEART OF A BOY. DeAmicis- Jewett. 

The Italian boy masterpiece An exquisite story of a boy’s 

experiences, thoughts and life, by a boy. Line drawings by 

ee COST. -' Sera tas is ded ss carevtnid otesecie sa Ob Stal Ble ai nea ah re at 45 


JAPANESE FAIRY TALES. Series 11. Teresa Peirce 
Williston. Tales from the Orient, with dramatic work, games, 
‘The Feast of the Dolls,”” “The Feast of the Flags.’’ Colored 
pinta: by Benes SRW. ..oi6c iw iatas eases sdhe sey’ ; —s 


7-5 MACE HISTORY READERS. William H. Mace. 


sife storie of great Americans who carry the thread of 


national history. Profusely illustrated with line drawings b 


Colby. Ma PEN. Asinislt a Sie o's .35 


ASIA: A GEOGRAPHY READER. Ellsworth Huntington. 


As interesting as a book of tri avels. Written first hand by : — 
story teller, and a thorough geographe! Photos, may] 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The life and work of one of our greatest patriots, philosophers, 
and statesmen edite d by George B Aiton. Absorbingly interest- 
ing Line work, Colby. ocd ei Yaa sete abe Sie SSRN ae plan Ss .45 


LINCOLN: THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. William H. 
Mace. A graphic story of the great War President from the tin 

he was a child Moving, uplifting. Line drawings by Colby 35 

CROMWELL: ENGLAND'S UNCROWNED KING. Esse 

V. Hathaway. Told with a sympathy and depth of feeling that 

made “Napoleon: The Little Corsican’ so notable. Line draw- 

ings by Carle M. Boog 





In eis 
LUCITA: A CHILD’S STORY OF OLD MEXICO. Ruth 


Gaines. Aglow with color, radiant with the spirit of Mexicar 
child life. Color and line drawings by Maginel Wright Enright 
HOLLAND STORIES. Mary E. Smith, Author of Eskimo 
Stories. These stories picture for the child the quaint home 


interests and unique industries of Holland Colors and line 
drawings by Bonnibel Butler 


THE EARLY SEA PEOPLE. Katharine E. Dopp. 


extension Division of the University of ee First steps in 
the ae st or 6 waters Exceptio lly fine pictures by 
How:  ¢ ORE S de ae ian Ce cadanscateane eis -50 


Rand, McNally & Coc 


Chicago New York 
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UP-TO-DATE NEW BACON’S STANDARD 
1912 EDITION * SERIES MAPS 





Siz 4] inche S Wide 


This series of Maps is made by one of the oldest and largest 


Map making concerns in the world. They are lithographed in 
un-fading colors on the best quality of Map paper and mounted on 
heavy cloth. The lettering is large, clear and distinct, so that each 
political division is readily distinguished from, across the School 
Room Phe series comprises the following Maps 

UNITED STATES WORLD, MERCATOR’S PROJ 


NORTH AMERICA WORLD IN HEMS 
SOUTH AMERICA KUROPE 
ASIA AFRICA 
You should see this splendid series of Maps before you buy. 
\ny Map will be sent on approval to any teacher or school trustee. 
They are the best Maps we have ever been able to offer for the price 
PRICES AS FOLLOWS 


Any Map, with rollers at top and bottom, each.... ..- $1.00 
Any Map, on spring roller and board.. Lido 
Any Map, on spring roller in wood or steel case. 2.25 
Set of any four, in Standard Spring Roller case. 8 


Complete set of Eight, in Standard Spring Roller cas« Pr 13 

Write us for catalogues and prices of JOHNSTON Maps 
PHILLIPS Maps, RAND McNALLY Maps, or any other Map 
published. 


Cc. F. Weber & Co. 


365-367 MARKET STREET, 512 SO. BROADWAY, 
San Francisco. Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“Do You Operate 
the Remington?” 
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When you apply for a position, there are 
three-quarters of a million chances that you 
will be asked this question, because there are 
over three-quarters of a million Remington 

| Typewriters in service. You do not have any- 








thing like the same number of chances on any i 
other machine. | 


This simple calculation of chances tells the 
ii story. It tells why it pays the student best to il 
| learn and why it pays the school best to teach 
the skilled use of the 





| Remington Typewriter 
Visible Models 10 and 11 








(Incorporated) 


| 
| Remington Typewriter Company | 
| | 


New York and Everywhere 


ewes Pv il | 
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School Room 


Weariness 










There’s nothing 


more complete— <a 












mind, body, nerves, “= 
FA of 

throat—all feel the |. fe a 

. . ; iW 

teaching strain by ee 


the time the day is done. 
OM 


might be called the pedagogical beverage, it is so com- 
Our new 
f e book- 
| 








pletely a refresher of brain and body—so delightful a 
thirst quencher. Wholesome as fresh air. 


Delicious — Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 









Whenever 
you sce an 

Arrow—think 
of Coca - Cola. 





let, telling of 
Coca-Cola vin- 

cation at Chat- 

voga, for the asking. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


By Arthur H. Chamberlain: Nelbert Murphy: Alfred Guillou: 
A textbook for both Art and Manual Training 
Classes: Grades 7—8—9, and for Teachers 
Design Applied to Practical Problems in 


POTTERY METAL LEATHER 
TEXTILES WwoOoD LETTERING 


Advanced Book. Price, 35 cts. net, postpaid 
A POLITICAL PRIMER 


By Bessie Beatty. Introduction by Hon. William Kent 
“A simple and popular text for the new voter.” 
Price, 50 cts. net, postpaid 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 


776 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 


TE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARIES 


More pages, illustrations, special features, new 9 
words, larger type, more substan- Laird & Lee Ss 
. tially bound, better paper than any Webster's 


i other series of Dictionaries upon 


themarket New Standard 
Dictionaries 


For Public and Parochial 
Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, Universities, 
Libraries and General Use 


Encyclopedic Library Edition Ten supplemental dictionaries. Full morocco 


(golden brown Soudan goat), marbled edges, 


patent thumb index, 1,430pages,2,000 illus. Size7%x9X ins. Corrugated board carton... 85.00 
Encyclopedic School Edition 1,269 pages, 1,700 illustrations, marbled 


edges, thumb index, size 7x94 inches, Three- 
quarter leather (in Carton).... 


High School and Collegiate Edition ‘New , Hat leather, 1,058 pages, 


1,282 illustrations, patent thumb 
indexed, $1.75. —— Size 6x3 incnes.—— Half leather, not indexed 


Extra cloth (black), 756 
Students’ Common School Ed. (Revised) Fig sictrctean” Oe Perce 
lind stamped. Size ox 8 Marbled edges, thumb index 


Intermediate School Edition Extra cloth (black), 460 pages, gold and blind 


stamped 


Elementary School Edition aa (black), 384 pages, gold and blind 


’ sé? Hand pret Full cloth cover, ink 
Webster’s Modern Dictionary stempes, 442 pages. (Bold black type) 


‘Not only is this dictionary, published by Laird & Lee of Chicago, a treasure-house of 
all words in general use, but it also contains technical terms that have recently become current by 
progress made in aviation, motoring, geographic exploration and scientific discoveries.” 

—Dr. Tuomas O’HaaGan, in The New World. 


All schoolbook supply houses and dealers carry these dictionaries. Ask for the Laird & Lee Editions. 


poaputgcctse vest, LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, 1732 Michigan Ave, CHICAGO 
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